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Southern 
Aid 
Society 
of Va., Ine., 
presents its 1928 
platform for the 
patronage of the 


insuring public. 


Home Office Bldgs. 
December 31, 1927 
Paid up Capital Stock.’ 


100,000.00 
334,690.00 
489,557.23 


Policy Reserve 
Surplus 
Claims Paid to Policyholders 

to 12/31/28 


SOUTHERN AID SOCIETY 


of Virginia, Inc. 
Home Office: 525.7-9 N. Second St., Richmond, Va. 


District offices and agencies in Virginia and 
District of Columbia 


$4,772.229.76 


Insures Against Sickness. Accident and Death 


Hartshorn Memorial College 


Richmond, Virginia 
NOW—An Academy 


Eventually—A College for the Separate 
Education of Young Women. 


This institution which has been set apart for the 


separate education of young women ever since its 
founding in 1883, will, in the immediate future, 
devote every energy upon grade. and, especially, 


since college work has been 
discontinued for the present. It is an aceredited high 
school by the State of Virginia, and offers two 
courses: a General Course and a College Preparatory 
Course which will admit to any college. 

Hartshorn offers, besides its pure scholastie cur- 
riculum, a home influence where the development of 
Christian character is the fundamental purpose. 

Send for a catalogue to the President. 


DAVID G. MULLISON, President Richmond, Va. 


academic work only, 


MOREHOUSE COLLEGE 


ATLANTA, GA. 
College, Academy, Divinity School 


An institution famous within recent years for its 
emphasis of all sides of manly development—the 
only institution in the far South devoted soley to 
the education of Negro young men. 

Graduates given high ranking by the greatest 
northern universities. Debating, Y. M. C. A., 
athletics, all live features. 


For information address 


JOHN HOPE, President 


VIRGINIA UNION UNIVERSITY 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


Is rated as a class A college by the State Boards of 
Education in Virginia and Nofth Carolina. 


In addition to the general college curriculum, work 
is offered in the following departments: 


Law 
| 


Theological 
Teachers College Commercial 
Pre-Medical 


For additional information address the President. 


ATLANTA UNIVERSITY 


Pioneer in Liberal Education. 


Occupying historic ground on one of Atlanta’s hills. 
Advantages of a growing city and fraternal relations 
with other institutions of higher learning. 

College and Normal Departments with carefully 


supervised practice teaching in grade and High 
School work. Graduates make good in Northern 
Universities. 


For further information, address 
The President, Atlanta University 
Atlanta, Georgia 


Please mention Opportunity to our Advertisers. 


HOWARD UNIVERSITY 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Founded by General O. O. Howard 


| 


MORDECAI W. JOHNSON, President 
EMMETT J. SCOTT, Secretary-Treasurer 


PURPOSE 


To provide the Twelve Million Colored people 
of the United States with College-trained and 
Professional leaders through its courses in the 
Arts, the Sciences, in Education, Commerce 
and Finance, Public Health and Hygiene, 
Music, Engineering, Medicine, Dentistry, 
Pharmacy, Religion and Law. 


Students may enter for Collegiate Work at the 
beginning for any Quarter. 
REGISTRATION 

Spring Quarter—March 21, 1928 


Summer School—June 18, 1928 
Autumn Qvarter—Sept. 24, 25, 26, 1928 


For Catalogue and Information Write 


F. D. WILKINSON, Registrar 
Howard University, Washington, D. C. 
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The Van Vechten Award For Published 


Contributions 


of importance. The greatest amount of lati- 


We are very proud to announce that Mr. 


The judges 


Carl Van Vechten has renewed his award, 
first offered in 1927, of $200 for the best 
signed contribution published in OpportuN- 
ity during the year 1928. The prize for 1928 
is to be designated as “The Award in Mem- 
ory of Florence Mills Offered by Carl Van 
Vechten.” The judges for this year will be 
announced in a future issue. 


The 1927 award was won by M. Danies . 


Bellegarde of Haiti for his article “Haiti 
Under the Rule of the United States,” pub- 
lished in Opportunity for December of lasi 
year. 

The following are the rules as given by the 
donor by which the award will be made: 

The winning article may be a poem, a play, 
an essay, a story. The judges may give the 
award to literary merit or to research work 


tude is allowed in this respect. 
should arrive ati their decision not later than 
December 10, 1928, in time to announce it 
in the January 1929 number. 

The manner of arriving at a decision fol- 
lows: Each of the three judges will keep a 
score card as he reads his copy of Oppor- 
TUNITY each month. At the close of the year 
he will make up from this card a list of what 
he considers the twelve best contributions, in 
the order of his preference. Then the judges 
will meet to compare lists. The award will 
be made to the contribution which stands 
highest on the most lists. The standard of 
Opportunity is sufficiently high to make u 
conceivable that the judges’ lists may differ, 
one from the other, in toto. In that case the 
judges will arrive at a decision in conference. 


Single Copies, Firteen Cents—Yearly Subscription, One anv A Har, Foreicn, $1.75. 
Entered as second-class matter, Oct. 30, 1923, at the Post Office at New York, N. Y., under the act of March 3. 1879. 
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April 10th, 1928 
1 p.m. REGISTRATION 


2 p. m. 

Charles S. Johnson, Director, De 
partment of Research and Inves- 
tigations, National Urban League, 
Presiding. 


SEMINAR (in fields 
— 
Health 


Crime 
Industry 
Race Relations 


p. m. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION OF 
WORKERS AND BOARD 
MEMBERS 


“How _ can the Local Urban 

League's Program be Improved?” 
—N. B. Allen, Executive Sec- 
retary Columbus Urban 
League. 


“How can the National Organiza- 
tion be of more Service to the 
Locals?” 
—Samuel A. Allen, Executive 
Secretary, Boston Urban 
League. 
“Of what should the small town 
program consist?” 
—Miss Bertha Lee Herring- 
ton, Executive Secretary, Wel- 
fare League for Colored Peo- 
ple, White Plains, N. Y. 
“The Board Member’s function in 
the League’s Program.” 
—William H. Baldwin, Sec- 
retary of the Executive Board 
of the National Urban League. 
—Dr. J. B. Walker, Member 
Executive Board, Canton, 
Ohio, Urban League. 
“OPPORTUNITY Magazine — what 


can be done to make it more ser- 
viceable?” 


April 11th, 1928 
10 a. m. 


RESEARCH SEMINAR  (cont.) 
James H. Hubert, Executive Sec- 
retary, New York Urban League, 
Presiding. 

The Practical Application of 
Findings discussed in previous 
Seminar. 


p. m. 


ADJUSTMENT AND RELIEF 
IN EMERGENCIES AND 
DISASTERS 


Jesse O. Thomas, Southern Feld 
Secretary, National Urban League; 


OPPORTUNITY 


The National Urban League Conference 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. April 10-13, 1928 
Conference Subject: “Coordination of Social Effort” 


member Special Negro Missis- 
sippi Flood Advisory Committee. 
James L. Fieser, Vice-Chairman, 
The American Red Cross. 


Discussion opened by 
John T. Clark, Executive Sec- 
retary, St. Louis Urban League. 


p. m. 

DISCUSSION OF THE UR- 
BAN LEAGUE MOVEMENT 
AND ITS SIGNIFICANT 
ACHIEVEMENTS. FUTURE 
PLANS 


John T. Emlen, President, Phila- 


delphia Armstrong Association, 


Presiding. 

—Eugene Kinckle Jones, Execu- 
tive Secretary, National Urban 
League. 

—Sherman C. Kingsley, President, 
National Conference of Social 
Work. 

—Miss Mary McDowell, Head 
Worker, University Settlement, 
Chicago, Ill, formerly Director 
of Public Welfare, Chicago, 
Ih. 

—B. E. Mays, Executive Secre- 
tary, Tampa Urban League, 
Tampa, Fla. 


April 12th, 1928 


10 a. 


MOST PERPLEXING SOCIAL 

PROBLEMS IN MANY LOCAL 

COMMUNITIES AND PLANS 
FOR MEETING THEM 


Discussion led by 
R. Maurice Moss, Executive 
Secretary, Baltimore Urban 
League, Baltimore, Md. 


2 p. m. 

Excursion by groups to important 

social work projects conducted 

in Philadelphia in interest of Ne- 
gro welfare. 

—Arrangement made by Wayne 
L. Hopkins, Executive Secre- 
tary, Armstrong Association of 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


7:45—8:15 p. m. 
BAND CONCERT 
—The Robert C. Ogden Associa- 
tion Band. 

:15 p. m. 
RACE RELATIONS MEETING 
—“THE NEW NEGRO TELLS 
HIS STORY.”’—at which disting- 
uished colored persons in various 
professions will tell the story of 


the achievements of Negroes in 
their particular field. 


Headquarters—Social Service Bldg. 


AprRIL, 1925 


311 South Juniper Street 


OPENING ADDRESS 
L. Hollingsworth Wood, President, 
National Urban League, Presid- 
ing. 


NEGRO SPIRITUALS 


—Robert C. Odgen Association. 
The Rev. Shelton H. Bishop— 


Clergyman 


John E. Nail—Business Man. 

Dr. John P. Turner—Physician 

John W. Davis—Educator. 

Countee Cullen—Poet. 

Miss Crystal Bird—Lecturer. 

Dr. Robert L. Vann—FEditor. 

Eugene Kinckle Jones — Social 
W orker. 

RESPONSE—Lloyd Garrison. 

NEGRO SPIRITUALS—Robert 
C. Ogden Association, 


CLOSING REMARKS—The Rev. 
E. A. E. Palmgrist, Secretary, 
Philadelphia Federation — of 
Churches. 


April 13th, 1928 
10 a. m. 


INDUSTRY 

T. Arnold Hill, Director of the 

Department of Industrial Rela- 

tions, National Urban League. 

Presiding. 

(a) Relating the problem of the 
Negro in Industry to the gen- 
eral economic questions of 
the day. 

(b) Improving the methods of 
preparing for vocations. 
“Apprenticeship as Equipment for 

Service.” 


—R. H. Spahr, in charge. 
Employer-Employee Relations 
Service, U. S. Chamber of 
Commerce. 

—Wallace A. Battle, Field 
Secretary, The American 
Church Institute for Negroes. 
New York City. 


2 p. m. 
INDUSTRY 


Ira DeA. Reid, Industrial Secre- 
tary, New York Urban League. 
Presiding. 

Trends in Labor Organization. 
—A. J. Muste, Chairman. 
Faculty, Brookwood Labor 
College, Katonah, N. Y. 
—Reinzi B. Lemus, President. 
Grand Council of the Bre- 
therhood of Dining Car Em- 
ployees. 


8 p. m. 
RECEPTION TO DELEGATFS 
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NEMPLOYMENT does not lend itself 
readily to study. This makes it difficult, 
in a crisis which 
The U nemployment is as unmistak- 
Crisis 
able as the pres- 
ent one, to determine fully its extent and 
seriousness. This much is known: Work is 
difficult to get and there are many thou- 
sands idle; Labor Bureau statistics reveal 
that employment generally is 5 per cent low- 
er now than for the same period in 1926; 
trade unions report about 18 per cent un- 
employment, and this is very largely in 
skilled lines; unskilled work is more seri- 
ously affected than skilled work in slack 
periods. 


A triple jeopardy faces Negro workers in 
industry in such times: Unskilled labor is re- 
leased in largest numbers, and the great ma- 
jority of Negro workers are unskilled. The 
last workers added to the payrolls, accord- 
ing to common practice, are the first to be 
released in slack periods. The Negro work- 
ers are a most recent group in industry, and 
ordinarily are taken on as individuals only 
after the white workers, who are freely eli- 
gible for advancement into skilled and ad- 
ministrative positions, are cared for. And 
finally, they are, except in certain limited 
lines, at a disadvantage in competitive ap- 
plication for work along with white work- 
ers. 

The agencies providing jobs for Negroes. 
and particularly the industrial depart- 
ments of Urban League organizations in 
northern cities, report from 5 to 20 appli- 
cants to every placement possible. Their 
work generally is the kind most sensitive to 
seasonal fluctuations; they are, first in the 
path of the labor saving machinery intro- 
duced into industry; they have _ least, 
of all working groups, the protection of or- 
ganized labor and its internal adjustments 
to unemployment crises. And what has 
shown itself in the northern industrial cen- 
ters is appearing in the new industrial cen- 
ters of the south. Whatever relief is devised 
for the present army of unemployed, should, 
in all justice, take into account the special 
disabilities of this group of workers. 


OPPORTUNITY 


EDITORIALS 


THERE is an aspect of the Latin American 
situation which seems to be escaping 
the attention of those who are willing to 
view the question fairly. 
American It is perhaps well enough 
Investments in known that, since the war, 
Latin America American investments to 
the South have been enor- 
mous, although the extent of these invest- 
ments is not so generally known. According 
to the calculations of the Foreign Secur- 
ities Committee of the Investment Bank- 
ers’ Association, and Dow, Jones and Com- 
pany, cited by Ray Morris in the Proceed- 
ings of the Academy of Political Science, 
the United States advanced to South Amer- 
ica during 1926 a total of $508,000,000, 
and during the first nine months of 1927 
bought Latin American securities to the 
amount of $311,000,000. We had in 1924, 
according to the Department of Commerce, 
something like $3,500,000,000 invested in 
Latin America, excluding Cuba, where 
$1.300.000,000 are invested in two basic 
industries alone. We have vast investments 
in oil in Mexico, Columbia and Venezuela, 
in plantations in Columbia, Costa Rica, 
Nicaragua, Honduras; in cattle and grain 
farming in Argentine and Uruguay; in cop- 
per in Chile and Peru. 


Most important here, however, is the fact 
that these corporation investments repre- 
sent, not native but foreign property own- 
ership, and the staggering sums thrown in, 
profit not the natives but the foreign prop- 
rietors. The rest can be easily imagined. 
The native population eventually becomes 
restless and not infrequently, desperate. 
The most notable current example is San- 
dino. 


Where moral laws fail to protect the in- 
terest of the native populations, economic 
laws sometimes intervene in their behalf. 
So long as the profits from American in- 
vestments continue to go out of the bor- 
rowing country to the foreign proprietor, 
the wholesome development of the country 
itself is hampered. In the end the invest- 
ments themselves are endangered beyond 
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the possibility of salvation, even by the 
Marines. 


THE Urban League Conference which is 
meeting April 10th to 13th in Phila- 
delphia promises to yield discussions of im- 


mediate value to social 
The technicians whose tasks 
Conference are centered around the 


Negro population. The 
policy of the organization in its annual con- 
ferences has been distinctly away from the 
tradition of loud oratory and cheerful feli- 
citations, all too frequently encountered in 
our national gatherings. The representatives 
who are coming, are, for the most part, 
persons who seriously expect to find some 
help for themselves in understanding local 
social problems which are, at base, the same 
the country over; and to contribute in turn 
their experiences to the common fund. 

Work in this field is becoming a specialty 
requiring training as strictly formal as a 
profession. In the arrangement of the pro- 
gram by the executive secretary this thought 
has been dominant. The conference ses- 
sions open with a seminar on the social 
problems as viewed in the light of recent 
scientific studies. Following this is a direct 
application of these new developments to 
the older patterns. There are discussions 
of unemployment, the broader economic 
aspects of Negro industrial problems, 
health, crime, and race relations. The gen- 
eral theme is coordination of social effort. 

Students of social problems throughout 
the country will find it profitable to follow 
these discussions. 


NYONE interested in the connotation of 
words will find ample material upon 
which to reflect, in the analogical consist- 
ency of blackness and un- 
Blackness pleasantness, whiteness 
and Whiteness and pleasantness in the 
familiar literature. Here 

are some of them: 

As black as a nigger, a slo, coal, a 
crow, the devil, Lucifer, buckram, 
thunder, a chimney sweep, a_ toad, 
Acheron, pitch, soot, a raven, a paigle, 

a coot, sin, evil, night. The Queen of 

Sheba, according to St. James’ version 

of the Bible, asserts that she is “black, 
-but comely.” 
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On the other hand, we have this sort o! 
thing: 

As white as a lily, alabaster, driven 
snow, foam, innocence, milk, fleur-de- 
lis, truth, Pelop’s shoulder, a swan, 
a lamb, “the blosome upon the rys”, a 
lady’s marriage smock, “‘an April daisy 
in the grass”, Heaven. 

For the red-headed man there is a mild. 
but discernable social disability resulting 
from the association of red with fire, blood. 
passion. The man with gray eyes draws 
from literature the association of gray with 
coldness, and thus, lack of sympathy, and 
thus brutality. Consider then, the black 
man—as black as sin, Lucifer, the Devil. 
a coot, soot, thunder, night... . ! 

The advent of Negroes to the field of let- 
ters promises the most salutary results in 
breaking up some of these long, and hoary 
associations. 


Lady, lady I saw your face, 
Dark as night witholding a star. . . . 
ANN SPENCER 


A body smiling with biack beauty. . . . 
Lewis ALEXANDER 


While night comes gently, 


Dark like me. 
HuGHEs 


Her skin is like dusk on the Eastern horizon 


err Before the sun goes down. 
TOOMER 


QCIENTISTS occasionally give expression 

to astonishingly naive observations. 
Comes now Dr. Smith Ely Jellife, noted 
neurologist, in an address 
before the New York So- 
ciety for clinical psychiat- 
ry with this extraordinary 
explanation of jazz music: Irving Berlin’s 
mother suffered from an irregular heart! 
The irregular rhythm of her heart exerted 
a prenatal influence upon the son, and thus 
jazz was born. 

Proof: “I proposed the idea that Irving 
Berlin may have been born with a talent 
for irregular rhythms of jazz, the rhythms 
of syncopation, by the possibility of his 
mother’s having had an irregular heart. 
You can imagine my astonishment when a 
physician arose and said: “That is a strange 


The Origin 
of Jazz 
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fact, | was physician to Mrs. Baline, the 
mother of Irving Berlin, and she did have 
« cardiac affection, which brought about her 
death... . 

“I remember that I inquired for the doc- 
lor’s name at the time of the meeting. His 
name has slipped my mind now. . . .” 

And so goes another of the preposterous 
assumptions that Negroes created jazz. 
There was, not so long ago, a feature article 
in one of the popular magazines, by a white 
music hall favorite with the caption: “How 
1 Created The Charleston”. It is barely 
possible that some forebear suffered from 
St. Vitus’ dance. She was naive enough. 


however, to explain that she had learned 
the essential steps from her Negro maid, 
and by transferring them from the servants’ 
quarters to the stage, presumably, supplied 
the element of creation. 


THUMBNAIL NOTES 


HE Klan has unmasked, and in so doing con- 

firmed, with an almost brutal emphasis, the 
suspicions of the public that the mask had more 
than a ritualistic importance. Not a distinguished 
American, not a scholar, not a literateur, not a 
single person noted for generous activities in be- 
half of humanity, not a single professional man 
who has attained prominence in his profession, 
fuced the public at the stroke of midnight on Wash- 
ington’s birthday, when they emerged from their 
flattering anonynity. They are now Knights of 
the Great Forest, for which privilege they paid 
one dollar a head. The New York Times, is per- 
haps as near right as any in its casual observation 
that “the Klan is of no importance now except as 
eee of certain foolish trends in American 
ife. 


HE Christian Churches of America, it should 

be noted, are making commendable progress 
in their acceptance of the principle of Jesus. Fol- 
lowing the reading by George E. Haynes of a reso- 
lution before the Executive Committee of the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches of Christ in America. 
to the effect that the churches should urge enforce- 
ment of the 14th and 15th Amendments as well as 
the 18th, as a moral question, there came long and 
serious discussions. There was fear that such a 
resolution would partake too much of politics. 
However, they accepted the following re-drafted 
resolution: 

“The question of enforcing the 18th Amendment has 
become an outstanding moral issue in America today and 
has raised the question of obedience to the fundamental 
law of our land, including all amendments to the Cone 
stitution. We, therefere, go on record as endorsing the 
honest enforcement ef the Constitution including all the 
amendments, and we ask the co-operation of all the com- 
munions of the Federal Council of Churches to that end.” 
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The Executive Committee of the Federal Coun- 
cil also passed the following resolution, and with- 
out debate: 

woue*We urge all our church organizations in selecting their 
places of meeting to insist that provision be made for dele- 
gates of other than the white race and that every precau- 
tion be taken to protect such brethren against embar- 
rassment from any form of social discrimination.” 


ECTION two of the Interstate Commerce Act 
forbids a railroad’s charging, collecting or re- 
ceiving, directly or indirectly, of greater or less 
compensation from some passengers than it does 
from other passengers for a like and contempor- 
aneous service. There is unfortunately no prohi- 
bition on these railroads to collect from all passen- 
gers the same compensation for unequal services. 


OW that Claude McKay has shown with trium- 
phant conclusiveness, that the pen of a Negro 
can equal and even surpass that of a white 

writer in stark and vivid depiction of one popular 
level of Negro life, our young Negro writers may 
now with some relief, lift their eyes to the side- 


walk. 


Two Poems 


By Isaper Net. 
DUST TO DUST? 


ROM whence does it come, the recurrent 
hunger 
For the earth when spring swings north again? 
It seeks us out in the scornjul cities, 
Transmuting our hard-worn calm to pain. 
We are stirred with the blossomy wind of morning 
As it sings of the river and budding trees; 
We long for the feel of the soil in our fingers, 
For its strength, and its sorrowful mysteries. 
And always. before the first flower falters, 
Before the first bird’s song is sung, 
Old voices chant of the hidden glory 
Of life when the world was young. 
O, sudden grief that transcends all rapture, 
O, twisting doubt that is more than trust, 
Is it the urge to life that moves us, 
Or the call of dust to dust? 


MUTATION 


PRING seems so wistful now; 
When I was young, she was a laughing girl. 
Who ran to meet me, rosy skirts awhirl, 
Bright blossoms on her brow. 


But I have come to wiser years. 

She does not hurry now, but keeps herself afar, 
And on her face, each gleaming like a star, 

I see a thousand tears. 


Each bloom her hand has sown 

Seems paler now, bereft of languorous ecstacy 
Her calling winds sweep past. O, can it be 
Her face reflects my own? 
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The Social Philosophy of Booker T. 
Washington 


By Cuartes S. Jounson 


T has now been thirteen years since Booker T. 
Washington died, and thirty-five years since a 
lightning flash across the brooding South illumined 
the social philosophy which made him great. The 
battle of the two “schools of Negro thought” waged 
bitterly and long, has had the effect of reducing 
the tenets of both to commonplace politics and 
rhetoric, and of obscuring, at least for the present 
generation, the vast interplay of social forces of a 
period just past, which are so interesting now to 
the student of race and of societies. The case of 
the “leaders” who insist upon prompt and un- 
qualified recognition of Negroes upon an equali- 
tarian basis, is relatively simple, and can be estab- 
lished by the Declaration of Independence, the Con- 
stitution, the principles of Christianity and ab- 
stract ethics. In this country, perhaps the only 
qualifying condition in the principles sustained 
has been the fact that the protagonists have been, 
by the very nature of things, the articulate ones 
who have not themselves been wholly certain 
whether they meant to include all Negroes or 
merely all Negroes sufficiently well educated and 
cultured to argue for their rights. And while the 
aspect of race and rights held by the resisting white 
population has been of the unpalatable mass, that 
of the indignant Negroes has been most frequently 
of those Negroes merely who were indignant. Their 
course has been more direct, requiring less strategy, 
tolerance and patience, and indeed, less compromis- 
ing, temporarily or permanently either with ideals 
or with the ordinary privileges of citizenship. But 
this does not yield the story of the battle of cul- 
tures in that section of the country where most of 
the Negroes have been and still are; where emo- 
tions, by no means favorable to the ultimate 
doctrines of the equalitarians, have been whirling at 
white heat; and where traditions required to be 
dismantled in the same orderly manner that they 
were built ‘up. In this setting Mr. Washington was 
important, not because he became a great man, or 
a great Negro, or rose from slavery, but because 
he embodied the survival elements of the Negro 
race in an environment hostile to its ultimate ob- 
jectives. 

The strategies which he employed, consciously 
or unconsciously, are only now finding their most 
pronounced effect in the self-concern of Negroes 
and in the attitudes of white persons with respect 
to them. His social philosophy, where it has 
been recognized at all, has been taken too per- 
sonally. Inevitably the ones who objected to it 
most were the articulate Negroes who needed it 
least, and who have merely seen the directness of 
his principles without considering the logic of 
their implications. It is possible, with a great 
freedom, to view this philosophy in the light of 
the very nature of human nature. 


If the coldly dispassionate judgment of a phi- 
losopher or social psychologist, with no racial 
theories at stake, were sought in advice as to the 
calculating diplomacy required to establish a sub- 
merged group of former slaves on a plane of 
equality with their former masters, who both hated 
and despised them, he would quite reasonably 
argue thus: 

In the first place, passions cannot be argued 
with; the meeting of defiant passion with resistant 
passion never brings peace but conflict which 
ends inevitably without conviction. 

Beliefs disparaging to the weaker group which 
have grown up over hundreds of years until they 
crystallized into traditions, cannot be swept away 
by mere assertions of their falsity, however false 
they may be. They must be proved objectively, 
and this proof can best proceed when the emotional 
resistance to proof is is diverted. 

When there is fear that the weaker group will 
destroy the integrity of the stronger or threaten its 
self-interest if freely admitted to equality with it, 
this fear more than any other passion, will lead to 
desperate measures, and no movement of the 
weaker group, however exalted in its principles can 
succeed rapidly until the fears are by some means 
quieted, or entirely dissipated. 

This philosopher would probably advise, as a 
first step, the allaying of these fears by any means 
at hand which did not compromise manhood. He 
would advise taking hold of those strangely ef- 
fective “symbols” and “myths” which have been 
most potent in promoting an aggressive racial soli- 
darity in the stronger group, stripping them of 
their most horrid features when these features 
are not immediately required, and retaining those 
features which are required, to give them most 
acceptable content. A force is a force by whatever 
name it is called. And if to the stronger group 
“social equality” in its most obnoxious sense means 
a matter of eating together, and to the weaker 
group means the acquirement of a status which if 
carried out would make eating together a simple 
matter of course, it is the surer wisdom to expend 
energy on the status and let human nature take 
its inevitable course. This philosopher would 
reasonably argue that since men hold passionately 
to opinions which are founded upon intangible 
emotions, the wiser strategy would shift proof from 
a subjective to and objective plane, from imma- 
terial belief to visual reality. Such a diplomacy 
would select from the “emotional clusters”, the 
most favorable features and extend their implica- 
tions, and it would spare itself the energy of com- 
batting unfavorable features futilely by the expedi- 
ent of pointing out, to the strong group, the self- 
destructive qualities inherent in them. It would as 
frequently as possible divert unpleasant attention 
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from itself, by directing attention to greater 
“menaces”. It would deprive the stronger group 
of the satisfaction it might get through insults, by 
developing the defensive coating of a sense of 
humor; it would rid the inferior position of that 
debasement which engenders scorn, by deliberately 
rationalizing this position into one which gave 
its enemy no satisfaction. It would constantly di- 
vert attention from abstract and undefinable theor- 
ies while it laid an unmoveable foundation at the 
base of this scorn. 
And of what should such a foundation consist: 


1. Security in the possession of land 

2. Security in the possession of wealth 

3. Security in the possession of skill 

1. Security in the possession of health 

5. Security in the possession of a sound education 
6. Sensitiveness to beauty and order. 


These, when they are analyzed are precisely the 
foundations of abiding culture ond civilization. 
The end, if carried through, would be a radically 
improved status and acceptance, and in the effort, 
the weaker group would have the greater spur 
of deliberate design and intention. The passions 
conserved might burst forth in creative art and in- 
tellectual employments; command of emotions 
could bring superiority to the silent conflict; se- 
curity of wealth, by all the economic laws which 
we worship today, brings respect; security of 
health brings strength and resistance. This, in its 
principal outline was actually the social philosophy 
of Washington. 

The setting. Washington was born in slavery, a 
fact which gave a certain dramatic value to his life 
and philosophy, as did the similar birth of Douglas 
and his subsequent flight from the institution. Fol- 
lowing his various experiences to manhood now 
well known through his autobiography, which has 
been translated into some seventy languages, he 
emerged from Hampton in 1875. And although 
his important social career did not begin immedi- 
ateyl, the significance of all that was to follow lay 
in the position of Negroes at that period and their 
relation to the vast national and sectional changes 
in process. De Toqueville pointed out a subtle 
truth when he observed that the difference between 
the ancient slave masters and those of the South 
was that the former kept the bodies of their slaves 
in bondage but placed no restraint upon their 
minds, while the Americans employed their despot- 
ism and their power against the human mind 
itself, depriving the slave even of the desire for 
freedom. Not only had the slave been denied edu- 
cation, but the duration of the system required 
that he be stripped of his humanity for conscience 
sake. Theories of an eternal and inescapable in- 
feriority in mind and soul had been established 
from science, philosophy and Biblical literature. 
Their ignorance was taken as proof of the eternal 
fitness of their status. Sympathies for the slave 
in his hopeless position were dulled by the assur- 
ances that the slave neither wanted nor could 
sustain anything different. The literature painted 
lis happiness and contentment. Even the slave be- 
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lieved. Then came the Civil War, which with a 
blow swept away the institution without touching 
the habits of mind which supported it. The revo- 
lution of a reconstruction peridd followed with the 
sudden rise to power of the despised’ blacks sup- 
ported in office by the guns of the North. Passions 
had been whipped into a delirium of hatred and 
desire for revenge. However wrong the South had 
been it had suffered defeat and had had heaped 
upon its head the bitterest of insults. And when 
the Army was removed there came the inevitable 
and cataclysmic recoil. The Ku Klux Klan arose 
bringing in a reign of terror; the freed Negroes 
were without property or education or protection; 
the poor whites who had been held in a poverty 
and debasement even worse than that of the slave, 
began to emerge and vent their long suppressed 
hatred—a hatred stirred deeper by the fear of the 
competition of Negroes. They began to make laws, 
repressive laws, beginning first with attempts to 
render useless the hand of the emancipated slave 
in competition in the open labor market. The re- 
vulsion against the former slaves was electric. 
They were pushed not only out of office but out 
of politics, The slogans “White domination”, white 
supremacy and “The Solid South”, had their birth. 
Passions were directed against every symbol of 
association. Then it was that most talk was heard 
of deportation, annihilation, segregation. Dema- 
gogues like Tillman in South Carolina and Varda- 
man in Mississippi arose, and rode to power on 
the inflamed hatred of illiterate whites. Tillman 
told them what they wanted to hear: 


“The Negro bears about him a birthright of in- 
feriority that is as unalterable as eternity. He 
who in the morning of Creation set the shifting 
sands as a barier to the mad waves of the mighty 
deep and said thus far, has also set his seal upon 
the Negro forever in his black skin, kinky hair, 
thick lips, flat nose, double layer of skull, dif- 
ferent anatomy as well as analogy from white men. 
His stupid intellect is fulfilled in prophesy, uttered 
thousands of years ago, but no less true today, “A 
servant of servants shalt thou be”. 


The breaking up of slavery had forced a change 
in the fertile lands were be- 
ing exhausted and the population was moving 
toward new lands. The North, now beginning to 
feel contrite, was insisting less and less upon in- 
terfering with the South in its handling of what 
was termed its own “peculiar problem”, and, more- 
over offered little economic opportunity for the 
Negroes outside the South. It was instead, looking 
to the South as a field for investments when the 
fires of anger should finally die down: sufficiently 
to permit them to enter. The Negroes’ struggle 
was fourfold: against a new ecenpmic system, 
against the revenge of the poor whites, against the 
scorn of their former masters and against their 
own ignorance. This struggle was registering in 
increasing ill feeling, repressive legislation and a 
terrific mortality. Underneath the whole fabric 
was one surging passion—that of fear: fear of 
the competition of Negroes, fear of an. enforced 
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social equality, fear of political domination, and 
fear of losing the black labor, so-necessary to the 
rebuilding of the South. It was then that there 
appeared also the book called Ariel; which at- 
tempted to prove that a Negro was the snake who 
tempted Eve in the Garden of Eden. And it was 
admitted into the libraries. 

Into this picture Washington came. It is en- 
tirely possible that had it not been for his famous 
Atlanta speech, delivered before the Cotton States 
Exposition in 1895, he would not have been known 
for more than the successful school principal that 
he was, nor had either the influence or prestige 
to give weight to his ideas, however worthy; nor 
to have faced situations demanding the vital judg- 
ments and practice which went into his later career. 
He had addressed but one other important South- 
ern body and then for only five minutes. He was 
not known nationally, although he had been work- 
ing in the South some fourteen years. But Atlanta 
was making a bid for Northern capital, and to make 
a show of cosmopolitanism, invited Washington to 
appear on the program. No one expected him to 
do anything unusual. Such occasions, however, 
present at times, the opportunity for the projection 
of a fortunate philosophy if one has a philosophy 
to offer. By just such chance incidents are men 
made. 

The author of a recent volume, Men and Portents 
recalls the power of chance, clear-cut philoso- 
phies in public utierance. The philosophy of Lin- 
coln comes down to us embalmed in the famous 
sentence, “No nation can long continue to exist. 
half slave, half free.” It was a clarification of a 
great impending issue. Aristide Briand in London 
at the signing of the Locarno pact arose to interna- 
tional fame overnight by a fortunate remark which 
challenged the thought of the world on the action 
taken there. He gave an ideal plain and unequivo- 
cal utterance. Similarly, Coolidge emerged from 
obscurity by a phrase, while the nation was in the 
midst of panic over a local situation of vast na- 
tional implications. He settled fears that were 
agitating the public mind even tho these fears were 
as illusory as the racial fears that obsessed the 
south. In the Boston police strike, when the bug- 
bear of Bolshevism terrified, and there was alarm. 
lest, not merely Boston but the country would find 
itself forced to change jits concepts of social 
order, he brought in the militia, broke the strike 
and made a speech in which he said: “There is no 
right to strike against the public safety by any- 
body, anywhere, anytime.” The author, quoting 
a commentator says, of the speech. “It struck fire 
from the Americanism of the entire country. Wires 
relayed it to the remotest regions and it thrilled the 
United States.” He was rewarded with the vice- 
presidency and moved on up. The same circum- 
stance surrounded Booker Washington in Atlanta. 
Fears were rampant, segregation laws were the 
expression of these fears; they were widening in 
their reach—the schools, transportation, intermar- 
riage laws, and finally they were reaching out for 
industry threatening the life as well as the man- 
hood of the race. The major part of his philoso- 
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phy is embodied in that speech. But the phrase tha: 
rang over the south and country was this: “Jn al/ 
things that are purely social we can be as separate 
as the fingers of the hand, yet one as the hand in al! 
things essential to mutual progress.” 

The effect was electric. It was a solution. Clarke 
Howell of the Atlanta Constitution wired to New 
York that it was one of the most notable speeche- 
ever delivered to a southern audience; “a revelation. 
a platform upon which blacks and whites can stand 
with fuli justice to each other,” 

This is as good a point as any to begin a rough: 
classification of his full philosophy and it is state« 
descriptively and_ briefly. 

He advocated conciliatory rather than aggressiv« 
tactics in race relations. The principle ha- 
been confused both by his critics and his imitators 
of less vision and courage. It is not for us to de- 
termine whether he was less manly, or wanted less 
than those who insisted on their full rights im- 
mediately. The fact remains that no power within 
the control of Negroes could have quieted the 
fears of the white south now gaining the sympa- 
thies of the north in its dilemma over the Negro 
problem, nor saved them from the injury of these 
fears exploded. Altho the white south received this 
as a solution for all time, nowhere is it evident that 
Washington stated this as more than a temporal ad- 
justment. These results were immediate: For the 
first time the south found itself listening seriously 
to the voice of the Negro, it was a demonstration 
of acumen from an unexpected and disarming 
source; it called attention to Negro progress; it 
killed the spectre of a fictitious social equality and 
began the destruction of the vague and mysterious 
connotations of the other myths and symbols that 
had been troubling the south, it strategically re- 
versed the position of Negroes in the south from 
that of a menacing burden to that of a possible 
ally, and linked the fortunes of Negroes publicly 
with the fortunes of the south. 

All of us are familiar with the interpretations 
placed upon these doctrines by white persons. 
Let us consider some of the implications: Social 
psychologists recognize now the tremendous po- 
tency of symbols and illusions, One of the items 
in the rift between the two sects of Quakers is on 
the trivial matter of whether or not the hat should 
be worn in church. Difference is heavily charged 
with emotion. Wars have been fought over sym- 
bols of faith in religion. We are aware how dur- 
ing the World War, men were stirred to cast away 
their lives on the symbolism of a vague and mean- 
ingless phrase “Saving the world for Democracy.” 
Just such a symbol is “Social Equality.” and the 
wisesi social strategy recognizes this as a symbol 
and treates it so. The inevitable result has been the 
laying of a foundation beneath tradition for the 
very social equality which was feared. The para- 
dox is clear when it is observed that Washington. 
himself came to be accorded, in recognition of the 
position to which his power entitled him, a social 
recognition attained by no rank of his Atlanta 

audience below that of the Governors. 

He advocated the ownership of land and homes 
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and the development of business. The difference 
between the American Negro and the European 
peasant is in the ability to own land. It is on the 
security of income of the masses that the talented 
tenth must rest. He urged remaining on the farms 
because whites were leaving them. He urged the 
establishment of business thus to combine with 
labor the contribution of capital to their resources. 
(nd wisely he refrained then from exploiting the 
political aspects of economic principles inherent 
in this program, and from giving it the spectre of 
a name. In ths respect he was more subtle than the 
Socialists who, by emphasizing the differences in 
theories without attempting to live their own into 
execution, surrounded themselves with a conscious 
resistance which in the end defeated their hopes. 

He emphasized the dignity of work. To Negroes 
this was a kind of treachery, an attitude which had 
developed from the association of work with the 
former status of slavery. This, however, was a 
prop for the broad economic platform which Wash- 
ington attempted to lay. In this way the tides were 
turned which were pushing Negroes from their old 
traditional trades and permitting the revengeful 
poor whites to come too precipitously to power. 
The masses of men without philosophy could be 
stimulated to harder effort when prosaic work it- 
self, so vastly necessary, was surrounded by gla- 
mour. One expedient was a fortune phrase, oft 
repeated, which had the effect of drawing from the 
work an element of pride which it lacked for so 
many. “There is a difference between working and 
being worked.” 

He advocated beginning boldly at the beginnings 
with the elements of education. His most effective 
method of emphasis was ridicule of the thin and 
crackly veneer of the half-educated. It was the 
emphasis which developed into the schism between 
the schools of higher and industrial education. 
When disgusied with the inadequacies of public 
provision for elementary training for Negroes in 
the south, he did not content himself with the vir- 
tuous feeling of indignation over the difference per 
capita spent fer white and Negro children in the 
States. In the mood of the south it was a propor- 
tion, which befitted the situation of the two classes 
—‘“one civilized; the other incapable of civiliza- 
tion.” He interested philanthropy in planting a 
seed of Negro training which gradually drew white 
and Negro support and raised the level to a point 
that would not have been attained in fifty years of 
distant agitation. The wisdom of this lies in the 
faci that people, contented in their ignorance can 
never be expected to want seriously to be educated 
until a first interest has been stirred. No one can 
say how much the quiet dissemination of training 
thruout the rural south was responsible for the dis- 
content which registered in the migration. On the 
industrial phase, we are just beginning to appreci- 
ate the value of the substitutes for apprenticeship 
which his type of institution provided, now that it 
has been incorporated into this educational policy 
of the country. 

\ recent study of industrial training by Dr. 
May of the University of Illinois points out the 
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absolute absence of any formal method in our pres- 
ent industrial system for men to move from un- 
skilled to skilled trades, since the break-up of the 
apprentice system a hundred years ago. Those who 
have contact with Negro labor know how hopeless 
is this progression for Negroes where no emergency 
forces the experiment with Negro labor in new 
lines. Eighty per cent of the Negro population de- 
pends upon labor for its sustenance, and the other 
twenty per cent is measured in its advance by the 
stability and competence of the base. 

He was an objectivist, People believe what they 
can see whether they will to believe or not. In- 
stead of giving his whole emphasis to arguing 
that Negroes are capable of being educated he 
helped Negroes educate themselves. His vast in- 
stitution at Tuskegee was indisputable evidence of 
the capacity of Negroes for managing their own 
affairs. The principle carried thru his educational 
practice and the finer elaborations of this practice 
which have since been developed independently by 
Dewey and Montessori. His work constituted a 
contribution to educational theory and practice. 

He refused to stress politics, On this point he 
has received the most persistent criticism from 
Negroes. But he would have been less astute than 
his other policies indicate if he had not seen that 
the agitating for ballots was merely another of the 
meaningless appurtenances which even the white 
voters did not take advantage of when the novelty 
had worn off. As has already happened in many of 
the southern cities, the enfranchisement of Negroes 
was forced by the logic of events when it became 
apparent that there were Negroes who wanted 
elected men who in character were superior to 
those who rose to power thru ignorance and chance. 
And a man who is broad enough to be fair to Ne- 
groes is most likely to be the one most social 
minded, and capable of administering the affairs of 
a community. 

He diverted attention from Negroes by compar- 
ing them with other races and cultures—i.e., he 
lifted them to a new level by finding someone 
lower. This was the burden of his book “The Man 
Lowest Down,” and the comparison was made with 
an extraordinary sympathy. He rationalized his 
own status when he said, “You can beat me being 
a white man but I can beat you being a Negro.” 
It was no different from the present course of the 
Negro writers and artists who, in their new repre- 
sentations of Negro life are deing the very thing 
for which he found a phrase. 

There is another apt example of his philosophy 
which would bear quoting: “No man can drag me 
down by making me hate him. If you hold me in 
the gutter you must remain there with me.” In this 
there is the subtle directing of attention to the in- 
telligent self-interest of the stronger group. It is 
an irresistable reminder that the strong cannot 
abuse the weak without suffering consequences as 
debasing to itself as it creates for others. 

Effort has been made to state this philosophy in 
the light of its implications for the general de- 
velopment of Negroes in this country. The tre- 

(Continued on page 115) 
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OM WHITTLETON, his red face gleaming, his 
thick blue shirt splotched with patches dark in 
the wet of perspiration, stalked up his back- 

gallery steps. When he reached the top, he kicked 
off his heavy brogans—hurled them bang against 
the wall, leaned his shotgun in the corner next to 
the kitchen door, and patted over to the wooden 
water bucket, which was hanging on a wire fast- 
ened to a rafter. “This stuff was drawed yestiddy 
mornin’!” Nevertheless, he drank three full gourds 
of it, dipping each time right down to the yellow 
slimy bottom of the bucket. 

His thirst slackened, he slapped his hands 
against his breast, sent tiny squirts of perspiration 
darting out from between his fingers. He was 
satisfied with himself. Hunting rabbits on an 
April afternoon when the cotton was in the grass 
and needed plowing wasn’t exactly work, and yet 
it was useful. The 
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By VERNON LOGGINS 


Arn, 


boy and his oldest sister had threatened him with 
a spanking if he came prowling around where she 
was entertaining her beaux. Ugh. Hadn't all this 
been his own for years now, the pretty as well as 
the homely? Why, before very long beaux would 
come courting his own daughter. Addie Bird was 
thirteen her last birthday, and soon there would be 
plenty of boys setting their caps for her. 
Reassured and proud and master-like, he strode 
over to the center table and picked up a much- 
worn Bible, with a limp cover projecting into a 
skimpy ruffle around the edges. The touch of the 
Book in his hands gave him a feeling of righteous- 
ness, and he walked out on the front gallery and 
sat down in a rocking chair near his wife, who 
was in the act of putting the finishing touches to a 
neat pair of patches on the seat of their son Bob’s 
pants, 
“You  need’n be 
readin’ for prayer 


long-eared, white- 
tailed little pests were ol 
fine in corn dump- 
lings, just the right 
sort of grub to make 
kids grow. It wasn’t 
his fault if the Lord 
did’n scare up any of 
the animals for him 
to take a crack at. He 
had rambled down 
the gullies and in the 
woods looking for 
them— harder work 
than following a lazy 


The Lynching 


By DorotHea MATHEWs 


E SAW the rope, the moving mob, 

And suddenly thought of quiet things: 
The way the river-ripples sob, 
The silver flight of pigeon’s wings 
Free in the blue September air; 
And that the night was warm and brown— 
Under the trees the shadows hung; 
The little stars of God looked down. 


meetin’ tonight, Papa. 
Alice was here right 
after dinner, an’ she 
said that ol’ Brother 
Cooke come ridin’ up 
to her gate this morn- 
in’ "bout leben o'clock. 
I ‘low he'll be holdin’ 
preachin’ tonight.” 
“OV Brother Cooke? 
He ain’t been in this 
neighborhood fif- 
teen year! What'd he 
go to Alice an’ Ned’s 


for? Why did’n he 


mule along a furrow. 
“In the sweat of thy 
face shalt thou eat bread.” God had said that to 


Adam; and he was Adam’s son, sweating. Yes, 
he was satisfied himself. 
“Mama!” he called. 

“I’m fixin’ the boys’ breeches, Papa. Come on 
out here an’ blow a minute,” reeled the whining 
reply of his wife, Maude, from the front gallery. 

He slipped into the hall, his gray-stockinged 
feet dragging along the smooth pine floor, scoured 
that morning and still not dry in places. As he 
passed the parler door, a nice inspiration came to 
him. Since he was an elder, blessed with the cere- 
mony of the laying on of hands only the summer 
before, he could well give the rest of the afternoon 
to a reading of the Word. He turned and eased 
into the room, where there was bright-colored 
straw matting on the floor, over the windows long 
trailing lace curtains dotted with last year’s Sun- 
day school Christmas tree ornaments, and in the 
most prominent corner a golden-oak what-not 
adorned with home-made paper flowers, more and 
more of them and brighter and gayer as he looked 
from the top to the bottom. Too fancy. He had 
always felt out of place here, ever since he was a 


come here?” 

“She did’n tell me that.” Silence—during which 
Mrs. Whittleton took off her spectacles and loked 
down the road. “Them chillun’s late gittin’ from 
school.” More silence— except for a nimble 
needle making little fine stitches in tough cotton 
cloth and Tom Whittleton’s big gnarled thumb fol- 
lowing clumsily the lines of the 46th Psalm. “Any 
way, ain’t any us what needs a preacher's 
company. An’ as for Alice—she’s lived a faithful 
Christian ever since she come through. But Ned, 
even if he is y’r brother— well, back-slidin’ like 
he does, I’d hate to be in his shoes when he gits 
up to the judgment house on the streets 0’ pearl.” 

She might have been saying “Scat, Jack Robin- 
son!” so far as her husband was concerned. “There 
is a river, the streams whereof shall make glad 
the city of God, the holy place of the tabernacle 
of the Most High.” He was on the banks of that 
wondrous river, in company with a host of saints, 
all of them with their wings lowered in humble 
and comely manner. The waters were sparkling 
with the brilliance of the July sun, but his eyes, 
transfigured by the grace of Jesus Christ, were not 
dazzled. Transfigured by the gace of Jesus Christ. 
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he had a pretty way of reasoning things out, even 
when his mind was in the ecstasy of a heavenly 
vision, 

“Papa, here comes them two boys, an’ Addie 
Bird ain’t with °em!” Maude Whittleton sighed, 
dropped her sewing in her lap, and looked up 
anxiously. 

Bob and Marvin, aged fifteen and fourteen re- 
spectively, leaped over the board fence separating 
the yard from the open horse lot, wheeled around 
the flower beds—phlox and verbenas blooming, 
sprang up to the front gallery, and threw down 
their dirty oil-cloth book satchels and dinner pails. 
They were in a feverish hurry about something. 

“What’s the matter with you two youngsters?” 
snarled their mother. “Ain't I done tol’ you not 
to leave Addie Bird come home by herself, with 
all these black bucks doin’ nothin’ but traipse up 
an’ down the road day an’ night?” 

“Augh—she had to stay in. She don’t never 
know her spellin’,” retorted Bob, who had in- 
herited his mother’s peculiar whine. “An’ we 
could’n wait. There’s a crowd cuttin’ a bee tree 
over in the Henson pasture, an’ we're goin’ to git 
some honey.” 

“Wanta come, Papa?” suggested Marvin, who 
had examined his father’s expression and had de- 
cided that Bob was too sure. 

“You ain’t goin’ to take a step to the Henson 
pasture,” said Tom Whittleton, patriarchal. He 
had laid his Bible down on the floor by his chair, 
and was standing up straight. “You’re goin’ with 
me to the cotton patch. Git y’r hoes.” 

His sons hung their heads, muttered something 
about “never havin’ no fun”, and moped around 
the house in the direction of the log crib where 
the farming tools were stored. 

“You're too easy on them boys, Tom,” explained 
Mrs. Whittleton, her apprehensive eyes fixed on 
the road. “They oughta be whipped. I don’t 
have a minute’s peace when Addie Bird is out of 
my sight. I’ve felt that way ever since what hap- 
pen to that po’ girl up in the Cedar Creek neigh- 
borhood las’ fall.” 

“Ain't you never goin’ to git through talkin’ 
about that? The niggers aroun’ here know their 
place. I ain't the deputy sheriff o° this beat for 
nothin’.” 

The sharp grinding noise of hoes being filed 
came from the back yard, and Mr. Whittleton, 
content that he was training his offspring to know 
the blessings of such honest toil as Moses had en- 
joined upon the children of Israel, started for his 
shoes. Just as he was entering the hall door, 
piercing shrieks, repeated screams, broke the after- 
noon stillness of the oak-bordered road. 

“It’s Addie Bird, Tom! My God!” 

One glance at the anguish in his wife’s ashen 
stupefied face——and he dashed off the gallery, 
down the front walk, pushed the yard gate open 
with such force that a hinge was wrenched split, 
and ran madly towards the frenzied screams. 
\round the bend by the duck pond he rushed, and 
there was his little daughter flying up the middle 
' the sandy road, her long yellow hair in a 
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straight stream behind her, her hands jerking furi- 
ously, her short skirt worked up above her knees 
by her fast-moving legs. 

“Papa! Papa!” she cried, in a spasm of relief, 
as he sped on to meet her. Soon her palpitating 
body was folded in his arms. 

“What’s happen, my chil’? Tell me!” 

But her breath was wheezing in quick nervous 
pants, and she was speechless. He nestled her hot 
head against his bosom, and turned to retrace his 
steps back to the house, carrying her along as 
though she were still a baby. 

“Tom! Tom! Is she dead?” called Mrs. Whit- 
tleton, just on the other side of the duck pond. 

“No, Mama!” cried the girl, relaxed enough 
now to break into a fit of tears. 

The dread-driven woman, followed by her two 
boys, appeared from around the bend. She came 
on desperately, clutched the sobbing child, and 
held her tightly. ari 

“It’s yr kind ol’ mother that’s got you now, 
sweetie! Don’ cry no mo’. Come, an’ say what 
made the lil angel lamb holler like that!” 

The father and sons looked on in a passive 
wonder. There was more coaxing, and soon Addie 
Bird was in condition to speak. 

“] stopped at the bendin’ oak,” she said, in a 
shambling voice, “an’ put down my things to pull 
some violets. I heard somep’n in the woods, an’ 
I was scared it was a mad dog, an’ when I looked 
up a nigger was crawlin’ through the fence. He 
come runnin’ towards me, an’ when I started away 
he whistled an’ said for me to wait an’ he would’n 
hurt me, jus’ like that nigger done up on Cedar 
Creek.” 

“God protect us po’ women! It’s right in our 
own home at last! I knew it! I felt it comin’!” 

“Where's he went, Addie Bird? Had you ever 
seen *im befo’? Go on an’ tell me everything. I’m 
y'r Papa, an’ have got to know!” 

“T looked back once, an’ he was wavin’ his han’ 
at me to foller ’im up the Gladish road, an’ 

The horrified faces of her mother and father 
and brothers threw the child into another terror, 
and her words were lost in a fresh paroxysm of 
screams. 

Tom Whittleton, his brow stern and dreadful 
with determination, fixed his eyes on Bob and 
Marvin. 

“Go to them fellows cuttin’ that bee tree in the 
Henson pasture an’ tell “em what’s happen, Run 
every step 0° the way. Come on, Mama.” ~ 

His sons darted into the woods to-ohey his com- 
mand, and he snatched his daughter into his arms 
again and ran to the house with her. His wife, 
sobbing and crying more violently than the child, 
struggled along in the sand behind him. 

He put Addie Bird down on his own bed, left 
her in the care of her frantic mother, and made 
for the telephone in the hall. 

Four short rings— his brother’s store, opposite 
Hopewell Church, where the Gladish and Rock 
Island bottom roads crossed. Curious ears, at 
least a dozen of them, followed the custom of the 
party line and clicked receivers off the hooks. 
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“Stay on, all o’ you. I wants you to hear what 
I got to say to Ned.” “H’lo,” came his brother's 
deep-bassed voice. “Ned, this is Tom. A nigger 
attacked Addie Bird when she was comin’ home 
from school. He was last seen turnin’ up the 
Gladish road. Stir everybody up. We've got to 
find *im.” 

Without waiting for a word of reply, he thrust 

the receiver roughly on its resting place, hurried 
to the back gallery for his shoes and shot-gun, 
came back to the trunk in the hall for his re- 
volver—emblem of his distinction as an officer of 
the law, and rushed to the stables and threw a 
saddle on his red mule. God was on his side, for 
he had kept that mule from her pasture that after- 
noon with the vague feeling that he might take a 
notion to plow a litle. 
« Twenty minutes later, a crowd of men, forty or 
fifty in number, on foot, mounted on horses and 
mules, in automobiles, were gathered around the 
bending oak where Addie Bird had stopped to cull 
violets. It was a stately and magnificent tree, 
with its great deep trunk slanting gracefully to- 
wards the east. It had bowed before a hundred 
years of beautiful dawns, and yet it was youthful. 
Parasitic gray moss and white-berried mistletoe 
and sapping ivy had made no inroads on its vigor- 
ous vitality. Free and strong, it projected its 
straight rich branches out over the road, on the 
most shapely of which a long heavy rope was now 
strung. 

One end of it was held in the hands of three 
men, Tom Whittleton’s brother, Ned, among them; 
and the other end was being tied around the neck 
of a tall black Negro, perhaps twenty years old. 
He was straight and rigid, his bare feet imbedded 
in the sand, his head thrust back slightly by the 
knots in the rope under his chin. His awful roll- 
ing eyes seemed to stare without seeing the glower- 
ing faces about him. His fingers were twitching 
strangely, making little circles and figures, as 
though they would in some way exorcise the steel 
hand-cuffs that bound his wrists. 

“For the las’ time I asks you,” fiercely rang the 
voice of Tom Whittleton, who was standing just 
at the foot of the tree, his two young sons near 
him, “to confess y’r crime.” 

The Negro remained fixed, a statue of terror. No 
movement, except in the twirling black fingers. 

“This’ll make ’im talk,” growled Ned Whittle- 
ton, and straightway a pocket-knife was stuck deep 
in the victim’s leg. There was a faint moan of 
pain, and blood oozed through the rough denim 
trousers and trickled down. The sight of it set the 
gloating onlookers on fire. Grim oaths and hid- 
eous curses rumbled, thundered, and more pocket- 
knives were whisked out and hurled into the body 
of the Negro. 

Still he did not speak. 

“He’s guilty!” shouted Tom Whittleton above 
the passionate uproar. “He'd howl out if he was 
innocent. Pull ’im up, boys!” 

Silence speaks in the aflirmative—nothing de- 
clared is always yes. The officer of the law rea- 

soned that since h2 had heard this saying so many 
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times it must be in the Bible, and therefore infal- 
lible. Yes, God was on his side, making the path 
of his duty clear to him. 

The deed was done. The tall black body hung 
stiff and stark in the air. For a few moments there 
was stillness, broken only by the blood dropping 
down the dangling legs and sinking heavily into 
the loose sand below. 

Then conversation arose, talk quiet and casual, 
about the wisdom of keeping niggers in their 
places, and crops, and mares that were going to 
foal, and the June elections. Contented, sated, the 
lynchers dispersed. 

Tom Whittleton, leading his submissive red 
mule, walked slowly up the road in the company 
of his two boys. When they reached the open 
place, where his field began, the sun, no more 
than a half hour high, was shooting wide bands of 
yellow light right down the cotton rows. 

“Did’n he never say a single word, Papa?” 
asked Marvin. 

“Narry a word,” answered the father. “He was 
shakin’ like a ague when Ned an’ them fellows 
found ‘im runnin’ through that hump o° woods at 
the cross-roads. Nobody could’n git nothin’ out 
o’ him, excep’ a few grunts. They always acts 
like that when they’s guilty.” 

“Did’n nobody know who he was?” 

“No. He was a strange nigger. 
from across the river some’rs.” 

“Who’s goin’ to cut ’im down?” 

“Ned’s goin’ to git ol’ Uncle Jerry an’ his boys 
to take *im to the Rock Island bottom an’ bury 

im.” 

“I thought he'd dance when they pulled *im up,” 
interposed Bob, who had the habit of going about 
with his head dropped and was not so inquisitive 
as his brother. “He did’n do nothin’ but hang up 
there straight.” 

“I saw his neck gittin’ longer. I bet it’s more 
*n two feet by this time,” added Marvin. 

When they got into the house, they found Addie 
Bird and her mother in the parlor. The girl had 
all of her dolls sitting up im % row on the sofa 
and was pinning paper flowers on them, playing 
like a child of six, to the delight of her doting 
mama, who had listened over the telephone and 
had already heard in detail the relieving tidings 
of the hanging. 

At supper, when a sweet-potato pudding was 
served because Addie Bird was very fond of it, 
Tom Whittleton reminded himself and his hungry 
family that old Brother Cooke would no doubt 
preach at the prayer meeting at Hopewell Church 
that night. It was out of the question to think 
of the baby girl leaving the house after the nerve- 
wrecking experience which she had undergone in 
the afternoon. Maude ought to stay with her. 
The boys must work their sums, for a man could 
never know too much arithmetic. Any way, every 
blessed soul under Tom Whittleton’s roof-tree had 
confessed Jesus Christ as a personal saviour, and 
it wasn’t a sin if a meeting was missed occasion- 
ally, when there was a real excuse. But, as for 
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the father himself, he was an elder and must al- 
ways go, rain or shine, sickness or health. 

Thus the matter was beautifully reasoned out 
while he and his wife and children ate sweet- 
potato pudding. When the last morsel was de- 
voured, he got up, emitted a puffed grunt of sat- 
isfaction, and then went to comb at his hair and 
put on a gray coat over his blue shirt, which had 
been wet with sweat twice that day and was still a 
lithe damp. Armed with his Bible and a lantern, 
he set out, with that sacred feeling which always 
came over him when he was going to church. The 
dew hadn’t fallen yet, so he took the short cut 
through the cotton patch and the stretch of woods 
up by old Aunt Dora’s house. 

There was a waning glow of red in the west, but 
the stars were out in all their numbers and a full 
moon swung tranquilly against the milky sky over 
towards Gladish. Frogs had set up a merry ques- 
tioning and answering in the duck pond, and whip- 
poor-wills called playfully to each other along 
the edge of the woods. The smell of growing April 
was in the air. The elder, unconscious of his sur- 
roundings, left the cotton field and entered the 
trail leading through the woods. He was thinking 
hard, trying to decide whether it really would be 
his duty to run for sheriff when Bill Perry did 
finally retire. There was nothing te do but trust 
to God to give him a sign. He passed on by Aunt 
Dora’s house, a hundred yards in front of it, and 
saw the old woman sitting on her door-step with 
the light of the moon falling directly on her round 
black face. 

As he neared the church, the singing started, 
all the congregation, and a big one too, repeating 
lustily— 


When the roll is called up yonder I'll be there! 

He loved the songs that told about heaven—his 
inheritance as a child of God, and the inheritance 
of Maude and the three kids also. Listening in- 
tently, he stole up to the little porch at the entrance 
of the church, and slipped his lantern, which he had 
not lighted, under the steps. He would not go in 
until the chorus was ended, since it was as bad to 
interrupt a hymn of praise as it was to walk into 
a sanctuary while a preacher or elder was leading 
a prayer. 

“Tom,” spoke his brother just behind him. 

“Hello, Ned. You here?” 

“Yep. I wanted to fin’ out what ol’ man Cooke 
had to say tonight. He’s all shook up over what 
happened this evenin’. Alice said he come pretty 
near faintin’ when he foun’ out that there’d been a 
hangin’ right under his nose. He went in the front 
room an’ got down on his knees an’ prayed for 
hours, did’n eat no supper.” 

“Well, I do declare. That’s funny.” 

“I think the ol’ man must be kinda crazy.” 

“He was a rip-roarin’ soul-winner in his day. 
Let’s go in befo’ another song starts. There’s Alice 
over next to the front window holdin’ a place for 
vou.” 

“Wait a minute. There’s somep’n else I wanted 
to tell yu. Uncle Jerry an’ his boys cut down 
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that nigger, an’ the ol’ man sent ’em on to Rock 
Island bottom with ‘im an’ come back home to do 
the feedin’. The blamed fools got it into their 
heads that it'd bring bad luck to touch a hangin’ 
tree an’ they lef’ the rope there. Could’n you git 
it when you go by on your way home? We 
ought’n not to leave it there.” 

“Sho, I'll git it. It ll make a good pair 
tetherin’ ropes for the cows.” 

The iwo brothers entered the church. Ned did 
not join his wife, but slouched down in the first 
vacant seat he came to in the back. Tom, setting 
a good example by holding his Bible so that 
everybody could see it, made straight for his ac- 
customed place in the amen corner. 


If they expected anything exciting from the visit- 
ing preacher, they were to be disappointed. The 
old man might have come into the church with a 
special message, but now that he faced his hearers 
he was afraid to voice it. For an hour he talked 
vaguely and incomprehensibly about Christians 
keeping the peace of God in their hearts. The 
congregation, among whom Tom Whittleton count- 
ed twenty who had helped at the hanging, grew 
fidgety. Nobody seemed to be touched except 
Sister Henson, who kept putting her handkerchief 
to her eyes. It didn’t take much to make that 
woman cry. Ned left before the sermon was half 
over, and Tom was disgusted that such a weak- 
voiced preacher was not put on the superannuated 
list. What sinners and back-sliders needed was to 
be scared out of their skins by thundering stories 
of hell-fire and brimstone, like the tale of the jay 
bird and eternity. : 


But at the conclusion of the service something 
really did happen. “Let us lift our hearts to God 
in a prayer of silence, and go meditating on Him 
to our homes,” said the old man, supporting him- 
self on the pulpit. Tom Whittleton got on his 
knees and closed his eyes to pray: The church 
was still, like death. Then, across the fields and 
through the woods, came the sound of a ringing 
bell, intermittent peals, louder and clearer after 
each interval. It was in the direction of Rock 
Island bottom. God! Those dirty niggers were 
burying that black beast in the nightime, and were 
hold enough to toll a funeral knell for him. Every 
last one of the brutes ought to be wiped out of 
existence for the outrage. 


The officer of the law straightened up from his 
knees, looked about, and saw that heads were be- 
ing raised and necks craned ‘all over the house. 
Then for one long moment his eyes were fixed on 
the unearthly bowed face of the aged preacher. 
There was a look in that wizened countenance which 
he didn’t understand, which all his reason couldn't 
for the time explain. It was like a ghost. With 
the image of it glaring clear in his mind, he broke 
up the prayer of silence by shuffling roughly out 
the back door. From there he rushed around to 
the front for his lantern and was gone before any 
one else left the church. He must see Ned, for 
something had to be done about that infernal bell, 
the inevitable tolling of which was still sounding. 
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But the knell had ceased before he reached his 
brother’s yard. Leaning up against the gate post, 
he lighted his lantern and waited, terrified lest the 
frightful ringing would set in again. Voices came 
from the foot of the lane leading up to the house 
—Alice and the kids and old Brother Cooke. A 
cold shiver throbbed through him at the thought 
of looking upon that strange and ghastly coun- 
tenance again. He ran across the vegetable gar- 
den and crawled through a barbed-wire fence out 
into the main road, and started rapidly towards 
the bending oak. He wanted to get that rope and 
be through with this business. 

At last he reached the tree, looming up in the 
silent moonlight, with its great spreading limbs, 
and broad folding leaves, and new acorns sticking 
around like little balls. He had always liked this 
oak. When he and Ned were boys, they used to 
race and see which one could climb it first. They 
would crawl up high, straddle their legs across a 
branch, take hickory nuts from their pockets, and 
crack them between two rocks, making believe thai 
they were squirrels. Thank God that niggers thought 
there was a curse on it and would let it alone. 
But would it ever again be the same to him, now 
that his little daughter had happened to stup there 
to gather flowers? 

He unwound the rope from the trunk of the tree, 

stepped back to pull down the end that was sus- 
pended above, and his foot struck something solid. 
It was Addie Bird’s book satchel, buried in the 
sand, and on one side of it there was a splotch of 
dried blood as big as his hand. He would bury 
the things somewhere. No. Mama could wash 
off that stain and the satchel would be as good as 
new. 
Burdened with the Bible, the lantern, the satchel, 
and the rope, now made into a neat roll, he trudged 
on towards home. When he reached the duck 
pond, a strange uncanny sound came to him from 
somewhere in the woods. That bell was tolling 
again. No, it was somebody singing—a nigger 
woman—old Aunt Dora. He stood still and lis- 
tened. She must be on her doorstep, where he had 
seen her two hours before, with the moon shining 
right down on her black face. The words fell dis- 
tinctly on his ears. 


Dey pierced Him in de side, 
An’ He neber said a mumblin’ word. 
Dey pierced Him in de side, 
An He neber said a mumblin’ word— 
Not a word—not a word—not a word. 


De blood come twinklin’ down, 
An’ He neber said a mumblin’ word. 
De blood come twinklin’ down. 
An’ He neber said a mumblin’ word— 
Not a word—not a word—not a word. 


Held as though charmed, he heard the song to 
the end. Then, in no way aware of what he was 
doing, he impulsively hurled the book satchel and 
the bundle of rope into the pond. The loud 
splashes in the water brought him back to him- 
self. That old woman had no right to make him 
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destroy things. A farmer worth his salt neyer 
knew what it was to have too much rope, and it 
would take five dollars to replace those schoo! 
books. He would show her who could pay for 
them. She mustn’t forget that she was working a 
few acres of his land on halves, and that next fall 
when the year’s profits were divided he would do 
the figuring. Her half wouldn’t amount to more 
than a gourd. 

He went on, and did not stop again until he 
reached his house, where everything was dark and 
silent. He flopped down in his rocking chair, set 
his lantern up on the arm of the swing, and opened 
his Bible to read. A few verses here and there 
would calm his mind, get him ready for a good 
night’s sleep. “The heavens declare the glory of 
God: and the firmament showeth his handiwork.” 
No. He could see nothing in the heavens but the 
yellowish sickly moon—like the countenance of 
old man Cooke, staring at him. And something 
was holding him down—the weight of that cursed 
rope and blood-stained book satchel. And there 
was a continual ringing in his ears—that funeral 
bell, and old Aunt Dora’s song— 


Dey pierced Him in de side, 
An’ He neber said a mumblin’ word. 


He turned the leaves, and a trembling terror 
gripped him as he read: “Thou shalt not kill.” 
But a soldier who had fought in France had ex- 
plained to him what that commandment really 
meant. The chaplains always read it, “Thou shalt 
do no murder,” and that was the way God meant 
it when he handed it down to Moses. Germans had 
to be killed during the war, beeves and hogs had 
to be slaughtered, fryers had to have their necks 
wrung, rats had to be choked in traps, and some- 
times niggers had to be hung. It was easy to see 
how clear that was. 

But maybe the nigger whom he had sent to 
death that afternoon had meant no harm to Addie 
Bird, and shouldn’t have been killed. Could nig- 
gers possibly have souls? He would open the 
Bible just anywhere and what his eyes fell upon 
would give him light on an answer to that question. 
God had helped him solve many a problem in this 
way. He turned the pages again, and saw: “Bles- 
sed are the meek, for they shall inherit the earth.” 
The meek? 


Dey pierced Him in de side, 
An’ He neber said a mumblin’ word. 


Cowering in horror, seeing the finger of a wrath- 
ful God pointed at him and directing him to that 
hell of flames which he had so many times warned 
sinners against, Tom Whittleton dropped his Bible 
to the floor and covered his face with his rough 
hands. He was aroused from his agonizing reverie 
by a horse galloping up the road towards his house. 
From the hind feet dragging in the sand, he rec- 
ognized it as Ned’s mare, and he was waiting at 
the gate when his brother arrived. 

“Tom,” began Ned, anxiety in his voice, “have 
you heard anything about Sheriff Perry resignin’? 
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] think you’d better go to West Falls in the morn- 
in’ an’ see “im.” 

“Did’n 1 tell you about that?” replied Tom 
somewhat relieved. “There ain’t nothin’ to it. 
He’s jus’ puttin’ out that rumor in case anybody 
runs again’ him in the primary. Then he could 
use it in his campaign that he wanted to quit an’ 
the people would’n let ’im. I had dinner with ‘im 
las’ Sa’day, an’ we talked it all over. He wants 
me to keep on as deputy in this beat.” 

“Well, that takes a load off ‘n my mind. I heard 
it from Luke Wallis tonight, an’ if Perry ‘d git 
out an’ the wrong sort o’ man ‘d git in befo’ the 
grand jury meets, you an’ me an’ some more fel- 
lows aroun’ here might be in for it.” 

“What do y’o mean?” 

“That nigger we hung this evenin’ was innocent.” 

“Innocent? Don’ say that! How do you 
know?” 

“OV Jerry’s boys foun’ out who he was when 
they got down to Rock Island with im. He'd been 
plowin’ for Luke Wallis a week or two, an’ I rode 
down to see Luke to git things straight. He was a 
West Falls nigger, an’ this evenin’ a telephone 
message come for ‘im that his mammy was sick, 
about to die. When we caught ‘im he was hurryin’ 
to Gladish to ketch the train to go to her.” 

“But why did’n he explain things to us?” 

“There was a mighty good reason,” Ned went 
on, half laughing. “He could’n, ’cause he was 
deaf an’ dumb.” 

“It’s a lie! He hollered to Addie Bird to wait!” 

“Augh—Maude has spoiled that kid so that 
she’s scared o’ her shadow an’ is likely to imagine 
anything.” 

“You're jokin’ with me! Tell me ‘t ain't so! 
Tell me that that nigger was’n deaf an’ dumb!” 
Tom Whittleton’s whole body was shaking, and he 
had caught hold of the palings to steady himself. 
“Ned, do you believe niggers is got souls?” 

“My God, Tom!” exclaimed Ned, disgusted. 
“Are you goin’ cracy? Since you been an elder 
you ain’t like yourself. I’m jus’ as good a Chris- 
tian as you, but I'll be damned if religion has 
made me a chicken-hearted fool. Of course nig- 
gers ain't got no souls! I'd rather hang a real 
brute any day, but one that’s deaf an’ dumb is 
better ‘n none at all. Here. Take a swig o’ this 
white-mule an’ brace up.” 

Tom Whittleton took the opened bottle which 
his brother was holding out to him. “Look not 
upon the wine when it is red.” But it wasn’t red. 
It was watery. Color! He held the bottle to his 
lips and took a long draft of the fiery liquid. 
Color! Why, everything depended upon color! 
A mule often lost her hearing when she strained 
herself in pulling a heavy load up a hill, and he 
had a cow once so dumb she couldn't utter a sound. 
Her durned calf would see her shaking her head 
ind wagging her tail and understand her just as 
though she were mooing. Color and souls and 
hrutes, Why hadn’t he used that head which God 
ad given him? Things were so simple when a 
van reasoned a little. 

“I don’ like ol’ man Cooke’s way o’ actin’,” 
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Ned was saying. “I’m goin’ to give ’im a strong 
hint in the mornin’ to be pushin’ on. We want a 
preacher in here like that fellow Graham over in 
Montgomery County. By golly, he led a lynchin’ 
hisself not long ago. What do y’u think about an 
intimidatin’ raid” Luke Wallis says he'll see that 
there ain’t no talk among his niggers about this 
hangin’, but I think we ought to scare the res’ of 
‘em up a little too. They did’n have no business 
to toll that bell tonight.” 

“Intimidatin’ raid?” answered Tom enthusi- 
astic. “Sho. Make it tomorrow night. I'll tell 
all the fellows I see to meet at the bendin’ oak at 
ten o'clock. We'll tackle ol’ Dora first all. 
I wants to see that ol’ woman shake till she coughs 
her gills up so’s she can never sing no mo’. An’ 
say, Ned. Bring along a quart or two o’ that 
white-mule if y’u got it to spare.” 

“All right. It’s good stuff, ain’t it? 
See you tomorrow.” 

He rode away, and Tom Whittleton walked 
heavily upon his gallery. Since God had given 
him peace of heart, what would the Word say to 
him now? He picked up his Bible, opened it at 
Random, and held it in the light of the lantern 
to read: “For rulers are not a terror to the good 
works, but to the evil.” Rulers? That was simple 
enough. It was what he had been looking for, 
the sign, direct from heaven, that he should run 
for sheriff when Bill Perry retired. Yes, the Lord 
was on his side. 

Glowing with satisfaction, he took his Bible 
into the fancy parlor, placed it reverently on the 
center table, and blundered into his bed room 
without waking his wife. Ugh. Mama had Addie 
Bird in bed with her. He'd rather sleep on the 
cot in the bevs’ room any way, for Maude’s snor- 
ing was getting to be something tcrrible. 


Walls 


By Isaac BENJAMIN 


So long. 


PEAK of the tall, white walls of pride 
And the coolness thereof about your heart; 
Speak of the austere, marble towers 
In your love-beleaguered heart, 
And those moon-silvered halls 
Securely walled, secluded and remote from me. . . . 


Still shall I fashion 
Songs of a passion 
Blown on a star-covered flute. 


Do you remember Jericho and its stubborn walls 

Crumbling unto Joshua and his hosts 

And the fatal horn they blew . . . crumbling like 
new dreams 

Before the roseate crescendo of the sun? 

Six days unavailing and lo! on the seventh 

Ruin came unto Jericho and its walls... . 


Here am I singing 
Love that is clinging 
Waiting a seventh day's dawn! 
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James Crow and 


Y friend, James Crow, and I have been thrown 
together constantly. A large part of my ac- 
tive life has been spent in traveling for worthy 

causes; for three years as International Secretary 
of the Y. M. C. A. and later as secretary of the 

Commission on Inter-Racial Cooperation. Inter- 

mittently on pleasure and business I have zig- 

zagged (to use Albion Holsey’s word) my way up 
and down our country. You can, therefore, see 
why James Crow and I are on such terms of famil- 
iarity. Oftimes by force of circumstances; the Pull- 
man cars being sold out, or to save a too rapidly in- 
creasing expense account, I have found myself red- 
capping my own luggage to the place of honor in 
the front of the train. Needless to describe this 
car—you know it far too well: It is the car where 
the conductor spreads his papers out on two seats, 
and where the butcher uses two other seats for his 
wares. It is the one coach which the car cleaner fails 
to clean at the junction point, and which the inspec- 
tor fails to inspect. If there is a wooden car on the 
train between two steel coaches, that’s the James 

Crow. Dim lights, foul odors, filthy toilets for both 
sexes, are suggestive of the care which the com- 
panies and train employees have for those who pay 
their first class fare for fifth class service. 

Many an interesting conversation have I had con- 
cerning James Crow. Many an experience which 
remains with me can I relate. A few incidents will 
tell the story. Nearly every Negro has been asked 
the question which a prominent Nordic attorney 
asked me. “Suppose,” said he, “the Jim Crow car 
was equal in every way to the other cars, you would 
prefer to be with your own people, would you not? 
And therefore you would not object to it.” And 
nearly every Negro has been called upon to reply; 
“Your supposition is contrary to fact, they are never 
equal.” “But suppose they were,” pressed my 
Anglo-Saxon friend, to which I made reply, “No, 
never.” It is the spiritual aspect of the Jim Crow 
car which we resent. It is being set apart as lepers 
and things unclean, whether rich or poor, immacu- 
late or dirty, refined or uncouth, that causes our 
blood to boil. 

You want to know some of my experiences with 
James Crow? One hot day in July, the Bumble 
Bee which runs from Jackson to Vicksburg stalled 
in the midst of a vast cotton field. As our wait 
dragged out, the passengers unloaded for air. From 
the rear end of our train walked a fine, stalwart 
gentleman who was interested in the little Negro 
boys and girls who were busily and happily en- 
gaged in the field. As we talked, the conversation 
drifted to the poor whites and poor Negroes who 
could be plainly seen. So not knowing that my 
place was in the Jim Crow, and being unable to 
discover the Negroid traces by the half moons on 
my finger nails, my fellow traveler began to decry 
the weight of ignorance which hangs around the 
Nordic necks in Mississippi. Seeing that my race 


By Davin D. Jones 


identity was not apparent to our friend, by refer- 
ence to my place of travel I let him into the secret. 
The train was about to move; he understood. He 
grasped my hand and said, “Mississippi will never 
rise far until they bring these poor whites and 
Negroes up; my man, the old saying is true, ‘God 
keeps the trees from piercing the skies’.” 

The sayings of my friend haunted me as I wen: 
back to my seat. “Is it really true,” mused I, “that 
the poor whites and ignorant Negroes are a weight 
holding our fair southland back?” For the rest of 
the hour I was day dreaming. Perhaps it is true 
that were it not for the weights that are so evident 
the Ku Klux Klan, the Anglo Saxon Clubs, the Im- 
perial Kingdom, might declare themselves equa! 
to God and might proclaim in even louder tones 
their superiority. 

Nevertheless, | must find comfort for myself in 
my troubles. Many is the mile I have passed away 
listening as some lowly, untutored, though not un- 
learned Negro gave me his homely philosophy. As 
a rule my fellow travelers would answer my queries 
as to whether conditions in their town were getting 
better by citing some recent happening showing 
that things were better or worse. My conviction 
was and is that conditions are moving in the highe: 
South, and the leaven is beginning to move in the 
lower South. At times you can let yourself feel 
that we are headed directly backward. Such was 
my feeling the morning I asked for breakfast at 
Albany, Georgia, and was pointed to a sloppy. 
greasy, smelly kitchen and told that Niggers were 
served in the rear. When I boarded the train I was 
not only hungry, I was morose. As usual the car 
was crowded, Chance threw me with a farmer. 
Black as the ace of spades, his skin shone with its 
cleanliness. For a few miles I listened to the click 
of the train wheels, but my mood was one of 
silence. Finally I turned to my seat mate and said, 
“Neighbor, how do our people fare in this neck of 
the woods?” He was a thoughtful man and did 
not answer for a moment, then he spoke slowly— 
“Well, I will tell you about *dese here whites, ‘dere 
is some “dat’s good, but “dey ain’t able; “den dere’s 
some ‘dat’s able but “dey ain’t good. "Dis here sec- 
tion ain’t changed its testics (tactics) in fifty years.” 
What a philosopher, thought I to myself. When the 
good become able or the able become good, race 
relations change for the better. It is so even now. 
My farmer friend and I went on together to the 
Grand Lodge of Masons at Macon, Georgia. I saw 
the Grand Master poll his delegates as to the num- 
ber who owned homes. There I saw men who had 


achieved in spite of difficulties. I went on home and 

forgot—for a moment—the experiences of the 

train. 

My forgetfulness was of short duration; soon | 

must hit the train again, soon I must get my daily 

exercise in self-control. This time we were going 
(Continued on page 119) 
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‘AR, far away, 

In a land of livid light, 

Of lengthy, sun-scorched days, you lived. 
}ou were happy there, long time ago, 
Happy tho’ the fierceness of the torrid heat 


Oj day beat down the morning’s energy 

Into the indolence of noon. 

Sweet was that indolence, and sweet 

The pungent sweat that laved the body and the 
brow, 

As with slow, vagrant, rhythmic, careless toil 

You won the unhoarded measure of a scant sub- 
sistence, 

Scant, but seasoned with an infinite and a savage 
sweetness, 

Sweeter still your nights. The nights 

Whose intimate and whose sombre peacefulness 
released 

The laughter and the music of your happy, carefree 
hearts. 

Spun from the magic of your rich imagination, 

Your native tales were told, mingling their rare 
humor 

With a wisdom steeped in the patient peace ©f time 
itself. 

There in the mystic, music-laden nights you danced 

Your tribal dances, and sang your tribal songs, 

While ever and anon arose the enchanted strains 

Oj the unmatched lullabies of a mother, 

W ooing her child to sleep within the strong embrace 

Of a nursing breast whose very color held 

Sweet communion with the comfort of the dear. 
eternal dark. 

There in the free, uncrowded, unencom passed, open 
night, 

Beneath the near, unhindered sky and stars, 

You laughed and sang and loved—and lived. 

The white man’s heavy-laden ship, 

The hardened captain and his hardy crew, 

The helpless weary human cargo, bound in darkness 

And despair, deep below the sun-lit decks. 

Terror-stricken and haif-starving, day by day, 

And night on endless night, 

Breathing fetid air, fed on stale, foul-smelling 
food, 

Strong ones growing ever weak and weaker, 

Vothers in the helpless misery of child-bearing 

Throughout the agonizing, wrenching. sickening 

Wretchedness of the sea’s wild storms. 

Welcome the death that from day to day in mercy 

Claimed its willing victims from their azony. 
despair and shame. 

“Another pair of niggers dead today,” reports the 
mate, 

“One woman and one child.” 
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Black Brother 


By Ricuarp WALLACE Hocue 


“Then dump them overboard—damn them jor 
dying on my hands!” 
Forthwith, the captain of the vessel turns to mark 
two numbers 
Off the column where he keeps account of profit 
and loss. 
Safely at last the ship is anchored, saje the remnant 
of its human cargo, 
In the haven of the New World. 
Under the white man’s lash they march, 
On through streets where the cheated, 
Slaughtered Red Man loved his unchartcd native 
land. 
Black Brother mine, where are they taking you, 
You from the distant land of blazing light 
And blessed night, your land of easeju!, careless 
toil, 
Of laughter, dancing, song and love? 
Like sheep before the shearer you stana corralled, 
Dumb, bound, bowed and impotent, you stand, 
and wait. 
For what? 
“How much am I bid for this nigger 
How much for the woman and the boy? 
How much 
For all of them together, or jor either of the three? 
Five hundred, eight hundred, one thousand? 
Sold!” 
Bought like cattle, with Caucasian cash, 
Sold into chattel slavery! 
A happy-hearted, free, song-loving race, 
Sold to a shrewd, self-righteous, slave-driving 
race! 
Cheap was the price for you, but to them 
Dearer than all the dreams of their unreck’ning 
avarice. 
Four years of bitter war, white man arrayed 
Against white man, while you waited, 
Possessing the souls they could not sell, 
Holding within you the songs they could not buy, 
Cherishing the music they could not create, and 
could not kill. 
With far the most amazing patience 
And enduring fortitude the world has ever known. 
You waited thru the long, long, heavy-burdened 
years, waited for your time. 
That time is here, at last, Black Brother, 
Here to be redeemed for you, by you, 
And by those of us who would stand with you, 
our belated purpose 
Strengthened by the accusing consciousness—and 
by the bitter shame— 
O} our forefathers’ sins against your race, and of 
our own. 
Your hand, Black Brother mine! Together to the 
Light! 
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A’ a time when most of us recognize the advisability of 
guarding against the uncritical bestowal of undue at- 
tention and praise on works of art and literature solely for 
the reason that they are the product of Negro genius, or, 
as the case may be, the lack of it, it was encouraging to 
read the following note on the New Gallery (New York) 
Catalogue of paintings recently exhibited there (Feb. 25 to 
March 10) by Archibald J. Motley, Jr., of Chicago: “The 
first one-man exhibition in a New York art gallery of the 
work of a Negro artist is, no doubt, an event of decided in- 
terest in the annals of the 
American school of painting. 
It seems, however, worth 
while to record the fact that 
the invitation to Mr. Motley 
to show his paintings at The 
New Gallery was extended 
prior to any personal knowl- 
edge concerning him or his 
lineage and solely because of 
his distinction as an artist.” 
Under such circumstances the 
later revelation that Mr. Mot- 
ley was a Negro probably as- 
sumed a excusable 
glamorousness. 


The artist was born in New 
Orleans in 1891, but has 
spent thirty-four of his thirty- 
seven years in Chicago. There 
he held various jobs in his 
attempts to gain means ol 
furthering his artistic lean- 
ing, which he discovered at 
an early age, and toward the 
development of which he has 
since worked steadily. He be- 
gan to paint soon after com- 
pleting his high school work. 
Dr. Gonzales of the Armour 
Institute in Chicago offered 
him free training there, bu 
Mr. Motley preferred attend- 
ing the Chicago Art Institute. 
Such was Dr. Gonzale’s faith 
and interest in the young artist that, although he would 
have preferred to have him study at the institution with 
which he himself was affiliated, he nevertheless paid for 
Mr. Motley’s first term of work at the Chicago Art In- 
stitute. 

In 1925 Mr. Motley won in open competition two prizes 
in the Chicago Artists’ Exhibition: the Joseph N. Eisen- 
drath prize for his painting Syncopation, and the Frank G. 
Logan Medal and Prize for A Mulatress. Of those paint- 
ings exhibited at the New Galleries two found ready pur- 
chasers: The Head of a Quadroon, and Aline, an Octoroon, 
the latter having been added to the collection of Mr. Ralph 
Pulitzer, editor of The New York World. The artist is a 
member of The Illinois Academy of Fine Arts, and of the 
Chicago No-Jury Society of Artists of which he was the 
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Archibald J. Motley, Jr. 


Aline, An Octoroon—Archibald J. Motley, Jr. 
Courtesy of the New Gallery 


ApRIL, 1923: 


Director for the term 1926-27, and the only Negro member. 

Mr. Motley’s reputation rests more firmly on the por 
traits he has done and on his interpretations of Negro 
night life as shown in such paintings as: Syncopation, 
Stomp, Black and Tan Cabaret, Barbecue in a Garden, 
Carnival and Parade, the latter a brilliant red and black 
decoration full of life amd rhythm that seemed to leap 
from the canvas in just the same way in no other pictures. 
But the most interesting feature of the exhibition from the 
standpoint of novelty was found in his voodoo paintings 
depicting the superstitions, 
dreams and charms of East 
Africa. The interest is height- 
ened when one learns that 
the artist has never set foot 
on the soil of the country 
whose institutions and cus- 
toms he gives such vivid and 
startling interpretations. Out 
of a wide reading and an 
imagination perhaps not 
shown to so great an extent 
save Tanner, he has evolved 
the following strange titles to 
bolster their stranger and 
more atavistic subjects: Devil- 
devils, Spell of the Voodoo, 
Kikuyu God of Fire, Wagan- 
da Charm-Makers, Waganda 
Woman's Dream, and The 
Road to Rehabilitation, a sym- 
bolical and allegorical depic- 
tion of the progress of man 
out of nothingness back to 
the same intangible substance. 
The Waganda Charm-Makers 
here reproduced is given the 
following explanation by Mr. 
Motley: 


“The Waganda tribe of 
East Africa are intense be- 
lievers in charms. Charms for 
all sorts of purposes are used, 
some made of roots or stones, 
others of more complicated 
construction, such as ointments which women often use to 
retain their husband's love or to attract a lover. They 
also use charms to protect their dwellings from fire, their 
possessions from thieves, to ward off sickness or to cure 
disease. All charms are manufactured with due mystery 
and secrecy, in some remote forest glade, at dead of night, 
or on the appearance of the new moon or when it is at the 
full. Some charms are made of claws, teeth, or horns of 
animals, often blended into fantastic ornaments with high- 
ly decorated beadwork. Others consist of cunningly de- 
vised powders containing numerous ingredients such as 
burned roots, bark, leaves, hair, dead men’s nails, and 


sometimes human teeth. Such powders are usually placed 
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Waganda Charm Makers—Archibald J. Motley 
Courtesy of the New Gallery 


in horns closed by python skin, or else are packed in 
neatly made boxes covered with skin. 


“Charms are hung round the neck or waist, suspended 
to the rafters of the hut or over the doorway, or they may 
be hung on the branch of some mighty forest tree sup- 
posed to be inhabited by a demon or diety; others again 
are cast into a stream or lake to propitiate an offended 


river-diety. 


“The people do not in any sense worship idols. They 
do indeed make offerings to the god of the lake (Victoria 
Nayanza) and to the gods of war, thunder and lightning. 
but these are to be thought of as emanations of the deity. 
True it is that a certain ‘influence’ envelopes the trees and 
sume localities, and to these constant votive offerings are 


made, but idolators the Wagandas are not.” 


Syncopation—Archibald J. Motley, Jr. 
Courtesy of the New Gallery 
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THE SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY OF BOOKER T. 
WASHINGTON 


(Continued from page 105) 
mendous advances in understanding evidenced in 
the south would suggest that many of these poli- 
cies have worked. Whether this advance would have 
come without it is worth speculating upon, but there 
is no pressing indication that it would. Human na- 
ture has changed and the response has been to a 
process of molding, it would seem, rather than 
to shock. There is still need of a doctrine of work, 
of self-respect, of creative inspiration, of material 
development, of friendships that will progressively 
dispel the fears of one group of what the full man- 
hood status of the other will do to it. 

The most effective interest of the present is 
art, and even of this it may be said that it is but an 
elaboration of Washington’s principles of stressing 
work rather than the rewards of work. And in any 
estimate of this philosophy, it should be evident 
that there is no virtue in the hand that withholds 
the rewards so that they must be acquired thru 
strategy even after they are earned. 

There is a view which may be taken of this whole 
setting, which Coterives the white south itself as 
the object of education, and, since it must be un- 
taught the traditions of hundreds of years, and new 
principles instilled, the Negroes conceived as 
the teachers. Here then might apply to the Negroes 
an adage, as aptly as to the martyred old philoso- 
pher of whom it was said: 

“Woe to him who would teach men faster than 
they can learn.” 


Gift 


By Saunpers 


DAY is now a ghost, 
Tomorrow still unborn 
And in the stable of the Night 
Dawn polishes his horn. 
Pawing gilded hoofs 
The stallion of the sun 
And countless scampering dogs of dawn 
Are eager for the run. 
O day with slashing whips 
What have you left to me 
To give the borning child as gift, 
But my humility! 


Challenge 


By Natalie FLonR 


IFE is an empty glass, but see 
With what a fine, unerring grace, 
] lift and hurl it dauntlessly 
Into Death’s insolent, dark face! 
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Pearson---The Brown Duke of Durham 


HE prosperity of colored Durham in 1928 is not a 

miracle. It is rather the climax of a dramatic half 
century in the development of a Southern city in which 
the Negroes were incidental figures upon the stage of a pro- 
longed and bitter struggle—political and commercial—be- 
tween the Dukes and the Carrs, a struggle finally won by 
the Dukes. 

In the prologue, two black figures stand out illumined 
by deeds of integrity and courage. One of these black 
men was John KR. Hawkins and the other William G. 
Pearson. 

About thirty-five years ago Dr. Hawkins, then Presi- 
dent of Kittreli College, found himself hard pressed for 
funds to carry on the work of the school and borrowed 
$1,000 from the late Washington Duke. On the day the 
note was due, Dr. Hawkins walked into Mr. Duke's office 
and paid it in full. Overcome with surprise and pleasure 
at this example of business integrity on the part of the 
young Negro school head, Mr. Duke said: “This is a sur- 
prise, for when I loaned you that $1,000 I never expected 
to see it again.” That was probably Mr. Duke's first ex- 
perience with a Negro which involved an important 
business transaction, and to John R. Hawkins we must 
hand the award for the high registration he gave his race 
in this incident. With an inherent sympathy for human- 
ity and a sincere Christian spirit, Washington Duke’s inter- 
est in and friendship for the Negro race became active and 
remains traditional in his family to this date; as witness 
the recent gifts of James Buchanan Duke to Kittrell Col- 
lege and the Johnson C. Smith University. 

About the time Dr. Hawkins was struggling to make 


William G. Pearson 


By Avson L, Hotsey 


Lincoln Hospital—Durham, N. C. 


Kittrell a permanent institution, a movement was started 
to divide the school fund of Durham county between Ne- 
groes and whites upon the basis of taxes paid by the two 
races. One of the champions of this movement was Julian 
S. Carr who was at that time an official of the Board of 
Education. A mass meeting was called to discuss the 
question and in the heat of the argument William G. Pear- 
son, then a crude country boy, arose and delivered an im- 
passioned appeal for a continuation of the plan of divid- 
ing the fund upon the basis of population rather than tax- 
ation. The next day when General Carr heard about the 
meeting he sent for young Pearson and said to him: “Al- 
though you opposed me in what you said last night, I am 
glad to see a boy of your race with as much courage as 
you displayed, and have made up my mind to see that you 
get an education.” And so it came about that General 
Carr paid for the education of William G. Pearson at Shaw 
University, and that immediately after his graduation he 
was made Principal of the Colored Graded School, a posi- 
tion which he still holds. 

Thus ends the proijogue. 

When John Merrick went to Durham and laid the 
foundation for his later successes, his keen insight into 
the characters of men enabled him to seize the opportun- 
ity as barber to Washington Duke to convert his friendly 
attitude towards the Negro into service for the race. 

The story goes that one day while John Merrick was 
cutting the hair of Washington Duke, a colored man en- 
tered the shop and “passed the hat” for money with which 
to bury the remains of a colored person who had died. 
Mr. Duke watched the proceeding with quiet interest and 
after the beggar had left the shop he suggested to Mr. Mer- 
rick that the colored people should organize an insurance 
company “to take care of the sick and bury the dead.” 
Out of that conversation grew the North Carolina Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, and its success is a tribute to 
the organizing genius of John Merrick, assisted by Dr. 
A. M. Moore and also to the managerial ability of C. C. 
Spaulding, its first business manager and its present pres- 
ident. 

Prior to the founding of the insurance company, John 
Merrick had demonstrated his ability as a leader in other 
directions. It is said that he purchased the charter of a 
moribund colored lodge for $14, reorganized and renamed 
it the Royal Knights of King David. Prof. Pearson was 
made the secretary and manager of this fraternal organi- 
zation, while his brother, John, and John M. Avery were 
given the work of organizing local lodges in North Caro- 
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lina and adjacent states. Under Prof. Pearson's leadership 
it has grown to be one of the largest Negro fraternal soci- 
eties in the country and has a membership of 200,000 and 
assets in excess of half a million dollars. 

When John Merrick and Dr. Moore learned that Wash. 
ington Duke had decided to erect a monument “in te- 
membrance of the fidelity and faithfulness of the Negro 
slaves to the mothers and daughters of the Confederacy 
of the Civil War,” they suggested that the memorial should 
take the form of a hospital, which resulted in Mr. Duke 
and his sons making an original grant of $13,000 for ihe 
erection of Lincoln Hospital for the Negroes of Durhain, 

And so when John Merrick and Dr. Moore passed from 
the stage, they had left behind them an insurance company, 
a hospital, The Mechanics and Farmers Bank, and val- 
uable personal property. But their richest legacy was the 
spirit of pride and cooperation which remains today the 
most important factor in Durham progress. 

Meanwhile, Prof. Pearson was building the Royal 
Knights of King David, erecting valuable rental properties 
and taking the leadership in many other commercial enter- 
prises including The Peoples Building and Loan Associa- 
tion and the Bankers Fire Insurance Company. 

When Dr. James E. Shepard went to Durham he board- 
ed at the home of Prof. Pearson and through him met 
General Carr. Some years later when Dr. Shepard founded 
the National Religious Training School, General Carr 
served as chairman of the Board of Trustees of that in- 
stitution. Through General Carr's influence and the as- 
sistance of devoted colored and white friends, both in 
Durham and in other sections of the country, Dr. Shepard 
erected an institution which when it was taken over by the 
state as a college for Negroes, had buildings worth ap- 
proximately $100,000 and an endowment fund of $20,000. 

Much has been written concerning the struggle for 
ascendency in business between the Dukes and the Carrs. 
In polities the Dukes were Republicans and the Carrs 
Democrats, but in all of this maelstrom of political con- 
troversy between their white friends, the Negroes of Dur- 
ham never permitted their friendship for the Carrs or the 
Dukes to enter into their own business relationships, For 
instance, the Moores and Spauldings are staunch sup- 
porters of the Baptist Church while the Merricks, Pear- 
sons, and Averys are leaders in the A. M. E. Church. 
These colored men were able to interlock their business in- 
terests and at the same time to divide their allegiance to 
the Dukes and Carrs so as to steer clear of any entangle- 
ments which would jeojardize the success of their under- 
takings. 

In commenting upon Prof. Pearson, one of his friends 
said that while he was a life long friend of General Carr’s, 
“he never did anything to offend the Dukes.” Colored 
Durham speaks in most reverent terms of the Dukes and 
of General Carr. Of the latter, however, they say that in 
one of the heated political campaigns in Durham, the Cart 
followers referred to their opponents, the Republican 
Dukes, as “the Duke niggers.” When asked about this 
incident one of the colored leaders in Durham said, with 
some reluctance: “We prefer to think of General Carr in 
terms of his benefactions rather than his politics.” 

A striking scene in the epilogue of this Durham drama 
took place in Durham on Thursday evening, June 30th, 
1927, when white and colored citizens gathered at the 
Hillside Park High School to present Prof. Pearson with 
a silver cup as a testimonial of their appreciation of his 
services as Principal of the Hillside school since 1886, and 
of his usefulness as a citizen. 

The cup was presented by Dr. Flowers who was intro- 
duced by Prof. Frank M. Martin, Superintendent of City 
Schools and the principal address was made by Dr. James 
E. Shepard. A beautiful souvenir program listed the num- 
erous enterprises with which Prof. Pearson is identified. 
Including those not already referred to are: Treasurer of 
Kittrell College, President of the Southern Fidelity and 
Surety Company, Chairman of the Finance Committee, and 
lyirector of the Mechanics and Farmers Bank. 

One of the speakers referred to the fact that Prof. Pear- 
son, in appreciation of the benefactions which he received 
from General Carr, has himself educated 23 boys and 
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girls and Dr. Shepard, in his address significantly said: 
“This tribute to Prof. Pearson is a visible testimonial of 
the fact that the two races in Durham live together in 
peace and harmony and sympathetic cooperation.” 

Sometime ago two white men were standing on the 
streets of Durham. One was a visitor and the other was 
a native. As they talked, a seven passenger Pierce Arrow 
car approached and in it sat a colored man. The visitor 
looked up as the car passed and asked his friend: “Who is 
that ‘nigger’ riding in that Pierce Arrow car?” The native 
Durhamite smiled and said: “That is William Pearson, one 
of the largest stockholders in our Traction Company and 
also one of our wealthiest citizens.” A few months later 
Prof. Pearson gave $25,000 to Kittrell College. 

Prof. Pearson is the wealthiest colored man in Durham 
and one of the wealthiest in the country. Because of his 
leadership in business; his philanthropy; his public 
spiritedness and his influence among the white and col- 
ored citizens, he was a most worthy recipient of the tes- 
timonial given in his honer and merits the title, “The Brown 


Duke of Durham.” 


FULFILLMENT 
C. M. Barttey 
Marcu 15TH, 1928 


Just beyond the hill tops 

Where visions spring afresh 

He works amid the lights 
and shadows 

Of nevereending day. 

Where fadeless beauty 
dwells, 

Immortal spirits soar to 
heights empyrean, 

He lives his dreams 

Untouched by pain, 

Unmarred by strife, 

Sheer loveliness in death- 
less life. 

CorNneELius Marion Battey 

ELIzaBETH MARION BaTTEY 


IN MEMORIAM 


With the passing of George Buckner of St. Louis 
on March 18th, the race lost one of its outstanding 
financiers and probably its most promising young 
business man. 


WHO’S WHO 


James L. Wells is a young Negro artist living in 

Buffalo. 

Vernon Loggins is a lecturer at Columbia University. 

David D. Jones is President of Bennett College for 
Women at Greensboro. 

Devere Allen is literary editor of The World Tomorrow. 

Albon L. Holsey is secretary of Tuskegee Institute and of 
the National Negro Business League. 

Jonathan H. Brooks is a young Negro poet studying at 
Tougaloo College. 

Brenda Ray Moryck is now teaching in New York City. 

Of the poets, all of whom appear in Opportunity for the 
first time, Isabel Neill lives in Yakima. Washington. 
Dorothea Matthews, in Princeton, N. J... Whitelaw 
Saunders in Wamego, Kansas, Isaac Benjamin in 
Philadelphia, Richard Wallace Hogue in Washington. 
Natalie Flohr in River Forest, Ill., and Ralph Chey- 
ney, editor of Contemporary Verse, in Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 
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The Stoddard Forgery — A Review’ 


ERE is a book toward which | for one cannot be 
honest and polite at the same time. Mr. Stod- 
dard’s latest utterance is an unexcelled com- 
pendium of bunk. It is bunk, however, in a plug 
hat; and for that reason is important. Few Ameri- 

cans are likely to be taken in by bunk flagrant and 
bawling from the curb. But Mr. Stoddard is suave 

and he does not bawl. No bigot, he, but just a 

kindly elder brother to the human race; a patriot 

to the core, bent on helping his beloved land to a 

magnificent destiny. This might conceivably be 

good for the United States, and Mr. Stoddard 
might deserve our gratitude, were it not for une 
thing: he doesn’t know enough for such a role. 

Nobody knows enough, of course; but Mr. Stod- 

dard is about as inadequately equipped as any- 

body I can think of. A dogmatic, sweeping con- 
demnation? It would be had we not this newest 
volume. 


Here is its thesis. Our early settlers were not a 
bunch of mixed-bloods (says Mr. Stoddard) with 
an intermingling of dubious stock; the colonists 
were pretty much the same, in blood and in ideals. 
They remained largely the same during those strug- 
gle-filled years when scattering tribes of redskins 
were being cleared out of the white man’s way. With 
the first great influx of immigration after the Civil 
War—a more serious threat to our destiny than 
even that terrible conflict itself—we nearly went 
under. But we were saved in the nick of time by 
the recent ban on immigration. If only we can 
make the aliens in our midst watch their step and 
respect “our” ideals, all will be O. K. O. K., that 
is, if we can now solve our greatest remaining 
problem: namely, the dilemma of color. How set- 
tle that? Not by race amalgamation—brrrr! hear 
the shivers oscillate the spine of the sage from 
Brookline! No; Mr. Stoddard’s prescription is bi. 
racialism. Go on living in the same land—the Ne- 
groes are growing less and less in proportion to 
the whites anyway—but let black be black and 
white be white, so that never the twain shal] meet. 
Result: a noble, progressing America, bound for a 
glorious future in the commonwealth of nations. 
Otherwise? Not so good, at least for Mr. Stod- 
dard. Will anybody mind this bi-racialism? Only 
a handful of mulatto radicals and a small group 
of white malcontents. Nordicism supreme! Ameri- 
ca re-forged! Stoddardism triumphant! Destiny! 
Salvation! Three cheers for us! 

Now there isn’t anything new in this, except the 
way in which it’s put. The way it’s put is very beau- 
tiful. But beautiful, beautiful bunk. Of course I 
ought not to say so without proving my statements. 
To do that, however, would necessitate the writing 
of a volume as large as Mr. Stoddard’s, the first 


*Re-Forging America. the Story of Our Nationhood, 
by Lothrop Stoddard. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 
$3.00 


By Detvere ALLEN 


half to consist of samples of his rash jabs at sociol- 
ogy and the latter portion a catalog of easily obtain- 
able facts—facts obvious to anybody not attuned to 
Nordic lyricism. You don’t have to become an at- 
torney for the Negro race to oppose Stoddard. You 
only have to examine his doctrines from the view- 
point of the human race. 

The Indians, when Stoddardized, are uniformly 
savages, not barbarians. Their white conquerors 
were uniformly servants of the Most High, victims 
of ruthless war and torture. Over fifty per cent 
of our population is of the pure old colonial blood 
—whatever that is. Though most who have come to 
“us” from other lands have been undesirable, “we” 
have staggered on. One of the great remaining Nor- 
dics, presumably, was the late Warren Gamaliel 
Harding, of the White House and the little Green 
House on K Street, who gave Mr. Stoddard a cue 
by saying, in 1920: “There is abundant evidence 
of the dangers which lurk in racial differences, | 
do not say racial inequalities—I say racial dif- 
ferences.” 

Mr. Stoddard, too, is able to talk inequality with- 
out saying it. He talks it all through his book but 
says it not at all. He says bi-racialism. Let the 
Negro go on by himself for a generation or so, 
while the whites go on their way also. Maybe some- 
thing will eventuate to show that Negroes belong 
in American life and can make a permanent contri- 
bution to it. 

Now it isn’t any use to point out to Mr. Stod- 
dard that he is many years out of date, and that the 
time has gone by, if indeed it ever existed, to talk 
about the possibility of great contributions to Amer- 
ica by Americans of the darker pigmentation. But 
Mr. Stoddard’s basic thesis cannot be ignored. 
After all, he is only a gesticulating hand, holding 
a brickbat in a silken glove; behind him is a con- 
siderable body of white opinion, a headless body 
but one still in the seat of the mighty. 

Important as this body is, I wonder whether it is 
of the greatest importance either to our national 
future or to the achievement of inter-racial com- 
munity in American life. As a white, native-born. 
Protestant American whose ancestors paddled over 
not many years in the wake of the Mayflower, I 
take especial joy on such occasions as this in larrup- 
ing the good old stock all over the New England 
reservation. But they will pay scant heed to that. 
I happen to be one of those radicals whom their 
self-constituted press agents would like to deport; 
they would rather be dogs and Back-Bay the moon 
than such a godless Roman. 

My guess may be wrong, but I think the ones who 
are important are the American Negroes. How do 
they stand on this bi-racialism formula? In their 
thwarted ambition and their strong race pride, will 
they withdraw into a racial solidarity that leads to 
an insularity as great as the Stoddards would force 
upon them? Will they treat the white race as it de- 
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serves, or will they continue to make it increasingly 
ashamed of its boorish ignorance, as they have done 
so markedly in the last decade? Will they become 
increasingly absorbed in the conversion of their own 
race-materials into artistic creations till, willy nilly, 
they become so introspective as to take no assertive 
share in the human struggle for race equality every- 
where, for an all-inclusive brotherhood? 


I surmise that economic forces will not let them, 
any more than the would-be walled-in Nordics. 
But I hope their conscious purpose will be strong 
for unity. And in the long run, | verily believe, 
they must achieve what they set out to do. 


Of course the high-hat lily whites will be with us 
—a different kind of “us” from Mr. Stoddard’s— 
for many years to come. There may be even sillier 
days ahead. If Barnum had known a smattering of 
social science and had the lily-white type of men- 
tality besides, he might have carried through and 
solidified on a national scale what Stoddard now 
would have the New World practice—wholesale 
segregation, dignify it how you will by pseudo- 
scientific jargon. Yet we may take courage. There 
are but few geniuses after all like Barnum in the 
show business: or like Edgar Guest in poetry, Doc- 
tor Cook in polar exploration, Tom Heflin in Con- 
gress, and Lothrop Stoddard in popular sociol- 
ogy. Far as I am from being a 100 per cent Ameri- 
can, I believe that the United States of America 
is sounder and greater than the United States of 
Stoddard. If the country is to be re-forged, the job 
is going to be done by the comradeship of black. 
white, yellow, red, Gentile, Semite; even, it may 
be. by the staling remnants in the D. A. R. and the 
Mayflower Society. Someday their descendants. 
having put these irrelevancies behind them, will 
pause in other struggles and. gazing at these Nor- 
dic incantations as men of today look upon a chur 
inga stone of superstitious aborigines, have a 
quiet laugh at Lothrop Stoddard’s forgery. 


Devere ALLEN. 


To the Ghost of a Past Love 


By CHEYNEY 


OW that I fold her close where once you 

N laid your head, 

In time with clustered stars we draw a common 
breath, 

Vow that I whisper her the love that once I said 

To you, refrain from haunting me, be one with 
death! 


Call age the swift-foot Judas that betrays our 
youth, 

1 am the child of him who loved. I am my wraith. 

You shall not rob this holy moment of its truth! 

Your irony falls dulled before this present faith. 


OPPORTUNITY 


JAMES CROW AND I 
(Continued from page 112) 


from Birmingham, Alabama to Atlanta. We had 
just finished an interesting meeting on Inter-Racial 
work in Birmingham, and as | started to the train 
I met a fellow worker who was white. As we ap- 
proached the train I went to my car and he to his. 
I was a lonely traveler in the James Crow that day. 
There had been a convention in Birmingham; the 
other part of the train soon filled up. The surplus 
passengers came into my private coach to ride. 
Since I was alone in the coach I had taken the front 
seat. The conductor must see that the majestic 
law was not violated—he used his ingenuity. From 
his pocket he took a piece of white cotton string. 
This he carefully stretched across the car just be- 
hind my seat. The porter, Uncle Tom, must needs 
help him. Hurriedly he secured a newspaper; hung 
it across the string. My emotions ran the gamut. 
I was angered. Why should I fret? Does not Ala- 
bama treat its Negro convicts in the same way as 
George Carver, of Tuskegee Institute, who is Ala- 
bama’s greatest scientist? To Alabama the old 
song is true, “All Coon’s Look Alike.” My brain 
would not be still. My own blood cousin, thought 
I, who had lost his self-respect, and is passing like 
millions of other Negroes, some now in high places, 
sits, laughing and sneering at my humiliation, But 
Negroes who believe in and practice racial integ- 
rity are thus rewarded. All this went whirling 
through my brain when in came my friend from the 
rear coach. “In the name of heaven,” said he. 
“what is this?” pointing to the string. “That is 
Nordic superiority.” I said. His eyes filled with 
tears. We sat together in silence for a time. “It 
is not surprising,” said my friend, “that since the 
Civil War the only internationally known educator 
that has come out of the South is a Negro, Booker 
T. Washington.” My lips could frame no answer 
quick enough, so he continued: “Nor is it strange 
that the only world famous singer which the South 
has produced in fifty years is a Negro, Roland 
Hayes.” “Why?” said I. “Ah!” said he. “Bigotry, 
prejudice, meanness and littIness like this do not 
go together with genius.” 

My friend James Crow and I have traveled to- 
gether constantly, but there are some fair-minded 
citizens who feel ashamed of the majority who, be- 
cause of numbers and superior advantages, seek to 
humiliate the minority. James Crow is to us what 
extra territoriality is to the Chinese; what Ameri- 
can oil holdings are to Mexico; what American of- 
ficials are to the Haitians. It is our constant red 
flag in the bull’s face; it is our sore thumb. With 
keen insight some far seeing people who can put 
themselves in others’ places see this. Some day 
Amrica will be ashamed that my friend James 
Crow and I traveled together so long. 
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THE DARK TOWER 


ANY year that went by without William Stanley Braith- 
«™ waite’s annual survey of American Poetry would be 
marked by a pronounced hiatus in its record of progress. 
There is little save in the way of commendation that can 
be said of these annual appraisals of the American poetic 
output. Braithwaite’s anthology still remains the devoted 
volume to a life long interest, and the final word in its 
field. The fifteenth annual issue containing those poems 
published in magazines during 1927 which Mr. Braith- 
waite considered among the year’s finest is a splendid and 
patient piece of editing. Readers of this column will be 
especially interested to know that the following poets find 
representation in this year’s collection: Lewis Alexander, 
Mae V. Cowdery, Gwendolyn Bennett, Sterling Brown, 
Helene Johnson, Langston Hughes, Georgia Douglas John- 
sen, and Anne Spencer. The list of magazines addicted to 
the publication of verse with their addresses should be es- 
pecially helpful in aiding young poets in the dispos:tion 
of their work. 

We are almost tempted to renege on our feeling of the 
limitations of dialect for real poetic expression when we 
read in Braithwaite’s anthology the.swo recent fine dialect 
poems by one Julia Johnson Davis, one of the poems John 
published first in The Century Magazine, the other poem 
Peter published in Palms. The dialect seems to transcend 
its little mould and to flow over into a fuller poetic pat- 
tern in this stanza from Peter. 

Matthew is my staff what I cut fom de ash, 
I leans on him at mah will, 
Philip is mah arrow shootin’ straight fom de bow, 
Jeems is de candle on a hill. 
John is mah lamp dey can’ blow out, 
Shinin’ jes’ as steady as kin be, 
But Peter is de one I count on mos, 
An’ Peter is de changin’ sea. 

These poems invest dialect with a dignity and serious- 
ness that are found in the poems of Burns, and we are 
anxious to observe what further and wider use Miss Davis 
will make of a language form heretofore, especially in Ne- 
gro dialect, so limited. 


WE journeyed late last rhonth for the first time to the 

far South, passing with some slight tremors of the 
heart through Virginia, the Carolinas, Georgia and a bit of 
Alabama to Talledega, a fair college brimming with eager 
young Negroes intent on drinking at the Pierian well de- 
spite the ind'fference of their native states. We had our 
Pullman reservation from New York, and so were not made 
to change at Washington, although in the wash room next 
morning a young Georgian returning home from West 
Point without benefit of sheepskin informed us casually 
and somewhat proudly that he didn’t think we could get 
a reservation on our way back. We thanked him. 

As our train whirled deeper and deeper into what we 
could not help considering the fastnesses of a benighted 
country, we felt that the hand of the rioter had dug its 
nails deep into the soil of this land leaving it red and raw 
with welts of oppression. We thought of the neat orderly 
precision of the New England landscapes we had seen; 
we were far from these now, not so much in distance count- 
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ed in miles as in distance of spirit and feeling; we were fa: 
from the genial, even if less carefully groomed, atmosphere 
of New York. We were in an untutored land among a 
proud folk who would not be taught. Strange incredible 
stories stirred to remembrance within us, and we shud- 
dered at the sight of a charred bit of stick stretched like 
a slumbering snake along the road; we knew not of what 
insane rites it might have been part, what human torches 
it once might have served to light. 

Save in the case of the Negroes, who are protected by 
their natural coloring, the brick-red Georgia and Alabama 
clay has a richer look than the faces of the people. The 
latter are inert, easy with life, listless with living, worn 
with the ardor of keeping others in the'r place. The 
Pullman porter a man who had lived in Birmingham all 
his life confided in us that there was “nothing good here 
but the climate.” But if a man has a climate he loves, 
and a plot of ground he knows will answer to the caresses 
of the husbandman, why should that land, though it were 
a desert, not blossom like the rose? If only the South loved 
the Negro as he is capable of loving her—there is no end 
to what might be. 

One finds emancipation in strange places, and in stranger 
forms. Our conductor was a bluff, hearty fellow, given to 
interspersing his remarks with quaint oaths from another 
world. While our berth was being made down, he invited 
us into the drawing room, which was unrented, for a smoke 
and a chat. We learned that he was a Southerner, a 
Georgian, a former showman, who knew and had toured 
with Dudley in his heyday, and had helped manage the 
career of Siserettu Jones. He was reminiscent and gar- 
rulous. His talk glowed with admiration for the late 
Henry Lincoln Johnson. “My mother,” he said, “is a 
typical Georgia cracker, but if you want to make her fight, 
just say something against Henry Lincoln Johnson.” We 
were amazed at this manner of taking us to his bosom, 
but grateful for the tribute to one of ours. 

At Talledega we felt the presence and cordiality of the 
President’s wife and of the students as a grateful benison 
to a stranger in a far country. These young men and 
women were eager and wide awake; they were growing 
culturally; they were not allowing their horizon to be 
limited by a littke man made power; what could the white 
pool room straggler in their little town know of them, save 
what he failed to admit: that their presence in Talledega 
was its one claim to distinction. We slept well in Talle- 
dega, for the abiding things like the moon and the stars 
shine on all alike without fear or favor. 

When leaving next morning, we had to ride a little way 
in the Jim Crow section, three hours before picking up 
our reservation at Atlanta. But what cou'd the white man 
sitting in the coach in which we were not allowed know of 
the memories we had to keep us company? Three hours 
of enforced segregation pass all too soon when one can 
muse upon Tourgee Da Bose playing with infinite care 
and fondness his own composition /ntermezzo that he sent 
us last year from Talledega to win one of the OpportuNITY 
prizes; when one can hear above the roar of the too inti- 
mate wheels the rich baritone of Frank Harrison singing 
The Kashmiri Love Song; when the eye of the mind can 
see, slender and lovely, the fingers of a slim brown girl 
as they ripple over black and white keys bringing sheer 
music out of such an inharmonious association. What 
could they know those people to whom we were as pariahs, 
of all this? And yet we wished they m‘ght have known. 
Countee Cullen 
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OUR BOOK SHELF | 


Pushkin by Prince D. S. Mirsky. E. P. Dutton & Co., 
New York. $2.50. 

? it is possible to strip the halo from a man’s head 
] «= remove the last vestige of pleasing illusion regard- 

ing bim and still keep him a popular hero before the 
eyes of the world, Prince D. S. Mirsky has most admirably 
succeeded in accomplishing that difficult feat in his recent 
brilliant and scholarly treatise on the life and times of 
the poet, Pushkin. 

The book is more than a mere biography, however, so 
much more so that its very abundance of explanatory 
detail concerning the various schools of Russian poetry; 
its vivid and entertaining pictures of elegant court life 
and the licentiousness of the young intellectuals; its ex- 
haustive study of political tragedy and intrigue; its mag- 
nificent glimpses of the Imperial Theatre which played so 
important a part in the history of Russia all during the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, the brilliant pen- 
portraits of the outstanding men and women of the times, 
Aiexander I, the mystic, Delvig, the ascetic, Karamzin, the 
poet and critic, Turgenev, the friend and advisor, Chaadaev, 
the genius, the exquisite Countess Worontzov, Semenova, 
the actress; and all the charming lesser lights and women 
whose influence contributed to or took away from the 
fulmination of Pushkin’s genius tend rather to submerge 
the essential theme, that of presenting the life of an 
extraordinarily gifted poet, dramatist, novelist, and short- 
story writer, and to cloud any single impression. The 
balance between biographical detail and the psychological 
and social aspect has not been fairly maintained. Never- 
theless, as a fascinating historical account of Russian life 
of the period—1800-1837—notable years all over the con- 
tinent of Europe,—interpreted through its intellectual life. 
its literature and literary movements, and in the light of 
the bitter, terrific struggle between Liberalism and Im- 
perialism, it has its own appeal. Moreover, a careful 
bibliography and a helpful appendix give it worth. The 
scholar and the dilettante alike wil! enjoy it, once their 
eyes become accustomed to the supernumerary difficult 
Russian names. 

In point of style, the work is excellently written, de- 
riving much of its charm for the reader from that lucidity 
and flexibility in handling things rigidly Russian which 
the author notes as the pre-eminent characteristic of Push- 
kin’s own writings. Its greatest interest, however, lies 
perhaps in the fact that satisfaction for the long-curious 
and balm for the prejudiced in spirit is found in the 
lengthy account of the great poet’s ancestry and the con- 
sequences of a heritage of mixed blood. All the world 
knows that Pushkin had Negro blood in his veins, but all 
the world did not know how near or how remote was the 
forbear who introduced that black blood. 

Prince Mirsky has told them. Painstakingly, he has 
traced the genealogy of his subject through six hundred 
years of Russian nobility of the first rank and often great 
distinction, down to the Pushkin of his biography, giving 
great care to the treatment of Gannibal. that African pet 
of Peter the Great, who, through marriage with a Livonian 
gentlewoman, became the poet’s great-grandfather. Al- 
though he frequently quotes Pushkin as calling himself “a 
hideous descendant of Negroes,” bearing “a poisonous 
strain of Negro blood” and explaining his sensuality by 
his African heritage; states that he was remantically proud 
of his black ancestor, “in spite of the fact,” evidenced by 
his story “The Nigger of Peter the Great;” comments on a 
certain thickness of lip and curliness of hair; and then 
paradoxically observes “that Gannibal was not a Negro in 
the technical, anthropological sense of the word—he was 
an Abyssianian,” there is an utter absence of Nordic con- 
tempt or patronage (often according to the historian’s 
digestion at the time of writing) in Prince Mirsky’s de- 
lineation of his character and portrayal of his associations 
at the aristocratic Lyceum, in St. Petersburg or at Mos- 
cow, in which brilliant society Pushkin was always a 
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sparkling, though often dissipated, ornament. The only 
opprobrium which seems to have attached itself to the 
young poet because of his remote black progenitor was in 
his own mind whenever, half in pride and half in scorn, 
he derided himself because of it. Like Alexander Ham- 
ilton, whom John Adams, in bitterest political contempt, 
contended himself with calling “the Nevis adventurer,” 
Pushkin’s great genius and exquisite achievements trans- 
cended all questions of rank and race, so that his most 
jealous rivals dared not recall what he himself regarded 
in the light of semi-disgrace. 

It is a curious thing,—this harping on the unfortunate 
circumstances of one’s birth when subsequent events prove 
that it has been no barrier to success and unparalleled 
distinction, yet it is a fact in which all Negroes should 
glory since through this latest monograph on their most 
illustrious connection, more glory accrues to the race, and 
one more fact opposing the inferiority theory will have- 
been gleaned to dispel the myth of the Nordic. 

Brenda Ray Moryck. 


In Spite of Handicaps. By Ralph W. Bullock. Association 
Press. $2.00. 


Ww regretted upon reading Portraits in Color by Mary 
White Ovington that such prominent persons as 
John Hope, Countee Cullen, and Mary McLeod Bethune 
were not included. Now comes In Spite of Handicaps, 
which does include these individuals. But in compensa- 
tion, the author has omitted such interesting characters 
as Langston Hughes, Paul Robeson, and Walter White, 
who are included in Miss Ovington’s book—thus demon- 
strating how impossible it is to treat faithfully and com- 
pletely the entire body of the foremost living leaders of 
the Race in a single ordinarily extended volume. 

Like Portraits in Color, In Spite of Handicaps em- 
phasizes a new force in our American life—a force des- 
tined to be felt increasingly as the years pass. The book 
contains biographical sketches of eighteen contemporary 
American Negroes who have succeeded in business, pro- 
fessional and artistic pursuits. 

These eighteen persons represent the acme of achieve- 
ment in their respective fields. They have not merely suc- 
ceeded in spite of handicaps, but have attained their suc- 
cess by fair means. They have cheated no one nor kept 
anyone down that they might rise. Modesty, unselfishness, 
patriotism, veracity, faith in both God and man, altruism, 
and perseverance are among the fine traits of character 
epitomized in the biographies of these men and Mrs. Be- 
thune, the one woman included. Indeed, their record should 
be an inspiration as well as a challenge to youth every- 
where. 

Mr. Bullock knows how to choose significant material. 
His book contains no sentimental, petty stories concerning 
its characters. The author does not indulge in irrelevant 
matter. The character-worth of the individuals selected 
always transcends what material fortunes they might have 
amassed; their humanity is elevated above racial affiliation; 
their achievements are emphasized over their struggles. 

Photographs of the persons treated intensify the reality 
of the book. This feature combined with the interestingly 
stimulating questions outlined at the end of each biogra- 
phy distinguish it from Portraits in Color and make it an 
indivilual piece of work. The style is simple. Evidently 
the author’s chiefest aim is to inform and inspire. Judging 
frankly, the book is especially intended for early adoles- 
cent use, although there is much material in it vitally in- 
teresting to the adult mind. It should be a heavenly ex- 
perience to hear “retreat” groups in the future “Y” convo- 
cations discuss such thought-provoking questions as—“To 
what extent is the pathway Johnson (Mordecai) has fol- 
lowed open to other Negro and white boys?” or, “How can 
America discover and save for herself and the world capa- 
cities such as Carver had?” 

The shortcomings of the American Negro are often em- 
phasized out of proportion to his excellence. Surely the 
time is ripe for the world to know the noble side of his 
character. As a mean towards a better interracial under- 
standing and good will In Spite of Handicaps should play 
an important role. 


Jonathan H. Brooks. 
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E hasten to welcome another group of creative work- 
ers to the fold. . . . Book and Bench, comprising four 
writers of verse, five prose writers, two composers of music 
and one painter, has been organized in Topeka, Kansas, 
since last fall. They plan publishing a year-book, entitled 
Urge, early in May. ... The number grows.... The 
Quill Club in Boston, The Ink-Slingers in California and 
Black Opals in Philadelphia . . . to say nothing of the 
many groups in New York. 

Uncle Tom’s Cabin, the American cinema featuring 
James B. Lowe, a Negro, in the part of Uncle Tom, has 
been enthusiastically received in England. In December 
it began its run at the London Pavilion, Piccadilly Circus. 
Mr. Lowe appears in person in a prologue to the picture 
in which there are real Negroes singing spirituals. The 
Glasgow Bulletin, The Illustrated Graphic, Cinema, The 
Daily Chronicle, and Reynolds give unmeasured acclaim 
to Mr. Lowe's acting. A special benefit performance of this 
moving picture was held on Sunday, January the twenty- 
ninth. The proceeds of the performance were given in 
aid of the Mayor of Westminster's Flood Relief Fund. 
The program included such internationally known Negro 
entertainers as The Three Eddies, Noble Sissle, Eubie 
Blake, The Four Harmony Kings and none other than 
Josephine Baker who “flew” over from Paris for the oc- 
casion. 

Lawrence Brown, partner of Paul Robeson and former 
accompanist of Roland Hayes has left Paris for Londen 
where he will give several concerts. Thence he will go to 
Cannes and Vienna where he will fill several drawing- 
room engagements. 

Forbes Randolph's Kentucky Jubilee Choir are to be 
heard with “Roxy” over Radio Station W.J.Z. on Sunday 
evenings. The jubilee choir is made up of eight male 
voices that were picked from an audition of five hundred 
voices from all over the country. It has been said that 
the audition for the chorus cost about ten thousand dol- 
lars. These singers have seventy-five songs in their reper- 
toire.... The Dixie Jubilee Singers under the direction 
of Miss Eva A, Jessye, author of My Spirituals, gave con- 
certs on Saturday, Monday and Wednesday during the 
week of February eleventh to eighteenth at the Wana- 
maker Store in New York City. Miss Jessye’s book will 
be remembered with delight by those who have seen it. 
By the way, Forty Negro Spirituals by Clarence Cameron 
White has been published by the Theodore Presser Com- 
pany in Philadelphia. This book is well edited and many 
of the arrangements are more charming than those to 
which we have become accustomed. Clarence Cameron 
White has just been awarded First Prize for Distinguished 
Achievement as a Violinist and Composer by the Harmon 
Foundation. At the same time Dr. Nathaniel Dett was 
awarded First Prize for Distinguished Achievement in 
Music . . . the two awards were made because there was 
no musical award made last year. No longer ago than 
Sunday afternoon, February nineteenth, we had the pleas- 
ure of meeting Dr. Dett. It was at the Barnes Founda- 
tion in Merion, Pa. . . . Dr. Albert C. Barnes had invited 
a small group of people, both colored and white, to the 
Foundation where he spoke on “African Art”... . With 
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the beautiful pieces from the Barnes collection as ex- 
amples of what is best in African art it is quite evident 
that Dr. Barnes succeeded in convincing his audience that 
the Africans truly had an art form which bore easy com- 
parison with the best in Greek and Egyptian art. But to go 
back to our meeting Dr. Dett. . . . We had always jus: 
missed him on every occasion so that we were delighted t 
run upon him in this unexpected fashion, He was with Ala: 
. who, by the way, has just completed the 
and it is to Mr. 


Freelon 
illustrations for a score by Dr. Dett .. . 
Freelon that I owe this glad surprise. Dr. Dett has the 
simplicity that goes with true greatness. Youth pervades 
his talking and thinking. He was as avid a searcher into 
the truths and beauties of plastic art as he must be into 
the hidden mysteries of music. He paid us the pretty 
compliment of saying, “The Ebony Flute continues in its 
even dulcet tones” and of course we were friends right 
off after that. In the course of our tour around the gal- 
leries we mentioned the fact that Edmund T. Jenkins 
had spoken with such respect and admiration for Dr. 
Dett’s work. . . . Dr. Dett then spoke of what a tre- 
mendous loss the race had suffered in losing Jenkins, stat- 
ing that he was perhaps the only Negro that had done any 
reputable work with symphony composition. I was pleased 
to know that Dr. Dett had seen and spent a great deal of 
time with Mr. Jenkins on that last discouraging trip 
which Jenkins made to America. In so many words 
Nathaniel Dett, fellow genius and musician, said that 
Edmund Jenkins bore the stamp of a divine fire and that 
his great dreara was misunderstood and scorned by those 
who should have been his friends. 

Meek Mose, a drama by Frank Wilson who plays the 
leading part in the caste of Porgy, the Theatre Guild pro- 
duction, opened in New York City at the Princess Theatre 
on Monday, February sixth. There had been a single week's 
tryout in Philadelphia . . . although most of the Quaker 
City and Gotham dramatic reviewers gave the play a fair 
break yet it was quite evident that only an unimportant 
few of them spoke of it as great drama. The plot was 
hackneyed . . . here and there the acting was superb . . . 
the music, arranged and directed by Alston Burleigh was 
beautiful. But to us the play in itself and its success 
or failure was unimportant. We were more concerned with 
the fact that here had arrived the day when the theatre 
goers of Broadway were willing to attend seriously to the 
things that Negroes had to say about their own lives . . . 
then too, here were such players as Charles Moore who 
had played for nine years with Williams and Walker in 
their hey-day, Laura Bowman who has played for years 
in Negro stock companies, and J. L. Criner long known 
as one of the Lafayette Players who were in essence the 
spirit of the old school in Negro acting and yet they were 
taking a leading part in the new movement towards true 
Negro expression upon the American stage. So .. . de 
sun do move. . . Meek Mose was produced by Lester 
Walton of the staff of the New York World. 

Carl Van Vechten, author of Nigger Heaven, is nominat- 
ed for the Hall of Fame in Vanity Fair for February. We 
are very glad for this for whether you are a person who 
likes Nigger Heaven or not you must admit that this book 
paved the way for a good bit of the writing that Negroes 
themselves are doing today . . . and goodness knows that 
is surely something. But then you see we've always liked 
Nigger Heaven regardless of what many of our friends 
have said or thought about it. Gwendolyn B. Bennett 
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A, Mulattress—Archibald J. Motley, Jr. 
Courtesy of the New Gallery 


Three of the seventy-five Guggenheim awards for 1928 
were granted to Negroes: to Eric Walrond who will go 
to the West Indies to obtain materials for a novel and short 
stories dealing with that section; to G. J. Ballanta, com- 
poser who will continue his research into musical con- 
ceptions of the Aframerican peoples, a project which he 
undertook when granted the award in 1927, and to Countee 
Cullen, assistant editor of Opportunity who will go to 
Paris to do a group of narrative poems and the libretto 
for an opera. 


On Thursday evening, March 8th. Eugene Kinckle Jones, 
Executive Secretary of the National Urban League spoke 
over station WABC on “The American Negro Today” ex- 
plaining the Urban League Movement and the progress of 
the American Negro. 


An opportunity is provided for Negro schools to con- 
tribute to the American exhibit at the Sixth International 
Art Congress to be held in Prague, Austria, during the 
summer of 1928. Schools that have developed interesting 
art work by Negro children should communicate promptly 
with Miss Helen H. Smith, 558 Massachusetts Avenue, 
Boston, Mass. 


The National Urban League announces that applica- 
tions may be filed up to April 15th for its Fellowships 
for training in social work. These Fellowships are avail- 
able for graduates of accredited colleges. They are for 
study during the school year 1928-29 at the New York 
School of Social Work, the University of Pittsburgh, and 
the University of Chicago, at the discretion of the Urban 
League officials. 

The Ella Sachs Plotz Fellowship at the New York School 
of Social Work, awarded in memory of the late Mrs. 
Ella Sachs Plotz, is endowed with the sum of $12,100, 
and, with the tuition scholarship and special gifts to 
the fund, is valued at $1,200 for the school year. A sec- 
ond scholarship at the New York School for Social Work 
granted ce-operatively by the Urban League and _ the 
School is valued at $1,200. The other Fellowships carry 
a mimimum of $70 per month and tuition during the school 
year. An examination is given to applicants early in May 
and the awards are made late in June. Applications 
should be filed at once with Eugene Kinckle Jones, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary of the National Urban League, 17 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York City. 


At the Student Volunteer Convention just held at Duke 
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University, Durham, N. C., a Negro girl was elected to the 
Executive Committee of that organization. ‘This is the 
first time in the history of the Student Volunteer of North 
Carolina that a Negro woman has been thus honored. 
Miss Maggie Simpson was elected Secretary of the colored 
group of the Conterence and later elected to the Executive 
Committee. Miss Simpson is a sophomore at Bennett Col- 
zege for Women and is a member of the Southern Student 
Council of the Y. W. C. A. 


Mrs. Effie Grant Hardy of Columbus, Ohio, has been 
added to his list of lectures by Professor H. A. Miller 
of Ohio State University to give a lecture with vocal 
demonstrations by herselt and pupils on the development 
of the Negro spiritual before each of Professor Miller's 
classes in sociology. 


Marietta Hall, ten year old pianiste of Chicago, recent- 
ly gave there a program composed of selections from 
Scarlatti, Brahms, Beethoven, Chopin, Rubinstein, Rach- 
maninoff, and other masters, Critical reports have pro- 
nounced the youthful performer a prodigy. 


On condition that an equal amount be raised by Miles 
Memorial College, Birmingham, Ala., the Genera] Educa- 
tion Board of New York City has offered the college 
twenty-five hundred dollars to help increase’ its library 
and scientific equipment. 


John H. Manning Butier, an American Negro who went 
to the Philippine Islands as a teacher more than a genera- 
tion ago, has been promoted to the Division Superintend- 
ency of one of the largest provinces of the Islands. He 
is recognized also as thé author of schoo] textbooks used 
there for the education of eight million Filippinos. He is 
superintendent of two divisions each of which formerly 
had a white superintendent at its head. The examination 
which he passed resulted in his receiving a higher average 
than any other person had hitherto obtained. He is 
probably the first Negro in history to reach a school super- 
intendency with full powers equal to those held by the 
graduates of leading universities of America. With 40,000 
pupils, 4 high schools, 40 intermediate and 300 primary 
schools to direct, one of the high schools mainly staffed 
by whites, in addition to 2 trade schools, it would seem 
that he is doing a monumental work in his capacity of 
Division Superintendent of Schools for the provinces of 
Isabela and Cagayan. 


John H. Manning Butler 
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When in Philadelphia 
Stop at the 
DOUGLASS HOTEL 
Prince L. ELtwoops, Manager. 


Broad & Lombard Sts. 


Bound Volumes 


| 


| OF THE 1927 


OPPORTUNITY 
May be obtained for $2.75 


| A few volumes of the 1924, 1925 and 
1926 issues are on hand and may be 


purchased at the same price 


Send your order to the Business Department 


| 17 Madison Avenue, 


OPPORTUNITY 


SECOND ANNUAL 
HAMPTON INSTITUTE 
EUROPEAN TOUR 


June 16 to July 30 inclusive 
PRICE $450 
FRANCE, ENGLAND, HOLLAND, BELGIUM 
A Travel Study Course with College Credit for 
Teachers, Students and others. 
Send for Descriptive Circular to 
EXTENSION DIVISION 

HAMPTON INSTITUTE. HAMPTON, VA. 


or 
ARNOLD GRAF, Manager 
110 East 42nd Street, New York City 
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New York City | 


EBONY and TOPAZ 


An Elorado of Art and Literature by Distinguished 
Artists and Writers. 
(An OPPORTUNITY Collectanea) 
Your Library Will Be Incomplete Without a Copy | 
of This Book 
EBONY and TOPAZ is the Negro’s Apex for | 
the Year. 

The Number of Copies Printed is Limited and 
There Will Be No Reprint of the Book. | 
PRICE $3.00 THE COPY 
Mail Check or Money Order to 
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Book Purchasing Department, 


17 Madison Avenue, New York City 


WANTED 


Opportunity, Journal of Negro Life 
AGENTS EVERYWHERE 


Good, live, hustling agents, male or female, 
can earn money when off from work or 
out of school. For our Liberal Terms to 
Agents write to 


Business Manager, 


OPPORTUNITY 
17 Madison Avenue, New York City 


PHYLLIS WHEATLEY 
7. A. 

2460 Welton Street, Denver, Colorado 
Rooms Registry for Denver and 
Colorado Springs. 
Residence and Tea Room. 


Beautiful Camp Nizhoni in the Heart 
of the Rocky Mountains. 


Buy this Book through 


OpportuNIty’s Book Purchase Dept. 
HOWARD W. ODUM’S 


Rainbow Round My Shoulder | 


The Blue Trail of Black Ulysses 


The book of 1928 deserving to be marked | 
as the outstanding work of the year has ap- 
peared. It is Rainbow Round My Shoulder. | 
—Chicago Post. 
$3.00 | 


Opportunity, 
17 Madison Avenue, New York City 


Enclosed find Money Order, Check. 
Send Odum’s Book to 


Please mention Opportunity to our Advertisers. 
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